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Foreword 


One  morning  in  the  fall  of  1970  Klaus  Jaehn  walked  into  my  office  at 
the  American  Baptist  Seminary  of  the  West  in  Berkeley,  California.  He 
introduced  himself  as  a  German  Baptist  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
only  a  few  months.  He  had  come  to  Berkeley,  where  Baptists  were  part  of 
the  rich  ecumenical  center  in  the  Graduate  Theological  Union,  to 
complement  the  seminary  training  that  he  had  received  in  his  homeland. 
Here,  he  would  follow  a  program  of  theological  studies  which  would 
further  prepare  him  for  ordination  into  the  Christian  ministry.  He  wanted 
me  to  understand  that  his  pastoral  ministry  would  take  place  in  Germany. 
But  for  now,  at  least,  he  was  an  American  seminarian;  he  wanted  to  probe 
the  American  theological  mind. 

Klaus  was  convinced  that  Americans  had  made  their  best  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  larger  theological  world  in  the  field  of  social  ethics. 
Almost  always  the  Americans  had  learned  their  biblical  and  systematic 
theology  from  continental  Europeans  and  perhaps  a  little  from  the  British, 
he  thought.  But  in  the  realm  of  the  social  sciences  applied  to  theology  and 
Christian  ethics,  Old  World  church  leaders  could  look  to  their  New  World 
counterparts  for  insights.  Even  the  great  works  of  Max  Weber  and  Ernst 
Troeltsch  did  not  diminish  the  importance  of  American  accomplishments 
in  this  area.  These  accomplishments  could  best  be  described  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  social  ethical  theology.  Above  all,  the  American  social 
gospel  movement  had  reached  the  heart  of  church  life  and  brought 
theology  to  bear  on  the  harsh  realities  of  twentieth-century  urban  life. 

I  thought  of  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  the  "lonely  prophet”  of  the 
social  gospel.  He  was  a  second-generation  German-American  Baptist.  He 
had  studied  in  Europe  and  England  as  well  as  in  America.  He  had  pastored 
an  inner  city  church  and  taught  in  a  major  theological  seminary. 
Rauschenbusch’s  combination  of  evangelical  commitment,  social  passion, 
academic  discipline,  and  intellectual  creativity  might  catch  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  young  German  seminarian  studying  social  ethics  in  America. 

Klaus  Jaehn’s  critical  study  of  the  early  life  and  writings  of  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  is  the  visible  demonstration  of  how  forcefully  the  latter 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  former.  As  a  participant  in  a  movement  of 
young  German  evangelical  Christians  with  a  burning  concern  for  social 
reformation  today,  Klaus  found  in  Rauschenbusch  a  model  in  his  own 
tradition.  Rauschenbusch  was  an  imperfect  model,  to  be  sure  (Klaus  would 
appreciate  some  of  the  neoorthodox  criticism  of  the  earlier  social  gospel 
liberalism),  but  an  exciting  model  whose  subsequent  influence  has  ranged 
far  beyond  American  Christianity. 


Rauschenbusch  is  one  of  those  rare  Christian  personalities  with 
whom  all  students  of  American  religious  history  must  reckon  and  one  of 
the  handful  of  American  Christian  thinkers  who  have  made  an  impact  in 
Christian  circles  around  the  world.  His  books  are  the  classic  literary 
expression  of  the  American  social  gospel  movement.  He  alone  among  the 
pre-World  War  I  proponents  of  the  social  gospel  merits  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  critical  admiration.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  social  gospel 
prophet  of  modern  America,  found  inspiration  in  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

So  it  was  that  Klaus  Jaehn  found  incentive  to  take  the  Greyhound  bus 
during  holiday  and  summer  seasons  to  visit  the  Rauschenbusch  archives  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  Rochester,  New  York.  Only  as  a  labor  of 
love  could  he  afford  the  time  it  took  to  decipher  Rauschenbusch’ s  German 
shorthand.  But  it  resulted  in  a  remarkable  Master  of  Divinity  thesis,  later 
published  as  two  articles  in  Foundations  (October-December,  1973,  and 
January-March,  1974),  and  now  appearing  in  this  book  form.  This  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  growing  list  of  scholarly  studies  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 


Eldon  G.  Ernst 
Berkeley,  California 
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Interest  in  Walter  Rauschenbusch  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent 
years.  A  number  of  his  works  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
broader  public,  either  for  the  first  time  or  in  greater  detail.  Both  his  most 
important  books  are  now  available  in  paperback  reprints.  The 
Rauschenbusch  Reader 1  and  Robert  T.  Handy’s  The  Social  Gospel  in 
America2  contain  essays  by  Rauschenbusch  originally  published  in  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  In  1968,  Max  L.  Stackhouse  was  able  to  publish  a 
manuscript  which  had  remained  undiscovered  until  then  and  which 
probably  dates  from  1891  or  1892.3  In  the  preface  to  this  book  Robert  T. 
Handy  writes:  "In  view  of  the  continuing  significance  of  Rauschenbusch’s 
social  ethical  theory  and  practice,  there  has  been  increasing  interest  not 
only  in  his  well-known  major  books  but  also  in  his  lesser  known  articles, 
addresses  and  occasional  pieces.”4  Beverly  Harrison,  professor  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  a  review  of  the  same  book,  describes  this  renewed 
interest  as  follows:  Younger  German  scholars,  heirs  to  a  tradition 
profoundly  disdainful  of  American  ecclesiastical  activism,  have  begun  to 
study  his  work;  and  a  new  wave  of  Rauschenbusch  scholarship  is 
emerging.”5 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  years  German  students  in  America  have 
frequently  given  evidence  of  how  fruitful  Rauschenbusch’s  influence  can 
be;  for  example,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer6  and  Reinhart  Muller,  the  author  of 
the  only  German  monograph  on  Rauschenbusch.7 

Ray  S.  Baker8  published  the  first  essay  on  Rauschenbusch  in  1909. 
Since  then  many  articles  and  several  books  and  dissertations  on 
Rauschenbusch  have  followed.  Yet,  neither  the  historical  nor  the 
theological  aspects  of  Rauschenbusch’s  heritage  have  been  fully  covered. 
His  German  writings  especially  have  received  very  slight  consideration, 
even  though  it  is  of  primary  importance.  Much  of  Rauschenbush’s  life  and 
work  took  place  in  a  German  setting.  He  served  as  a  minister  of  a  German 
Baptist  congregation  in  New  York  City  for  11  years.  He  taught  in  the 
German  section  of  the  Seminary  at  Rochester,  where  pastors  for  German 


Baptist  congregations  were  trained  for  service  on  the  North  American 
continent  as  well  as  for  similar  groups  of  emigrants  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  after  having  become  a  member  of  the  English  section  of  the 
Seminary,  Rauschenbusch  remained  a  faithful  member  of  one  of  the 
German  Baptist  congregations  of  Rochester.  All  through  his  life  he  felt  a 
strong  solidarity  with  the  community  in  which  he  had  grown  up. 

In  light  of  this  solidarity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  wanted  to  share 
his  awakening  concern  for  social  conditions  with  the  German  Baptist 
congregations  and  their  preachers.  This  social  emphasis  is  evidenced  by  his 
articles  published  between  1888  and  the  spring  of  1891  in  Der Sendbotey  the 
official  publication  of  the  German  Baptist  churches  in  America.  In  these 
articles  we  observe  the  development  of  his  understanding  of  Christian 
socialism.  For  this  reason,  these  German  articles  are  worthy  of  detailed 
scrutiny. 

The  period  of  interest  for  us  is  delimited  by  two  particular  events  in 
Rauschenbusch’s  life:  the  beginning  of  his  service  as  pastor  in  a  slum 
community  inJNew  York  City,  in  1886,  and  his  trip  to  England  and 
Germany  to  study,  sociology  and  the  New  Testament,  in  1891. 

The  best-known  biography  of  Rauschenbusch  is  that  by  Dores  R. 
Sharpe.9  The  period,  however,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  this  paper,  is 
described  in  greater  detail  in  Vernon  P.  Bodein’s  The  Social  Gospel  of 
Walter  Rauschenbusch  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Education. 10  This  work  is 
of  a  much  more  biographical  nature  than  its  title  indicates.  Later  works 
largely  base  their  facts  concerning  Rauschenbusch’s  life  on  these  two 
books.  But  since  some  of  the  facts  cited  have  at  times  been  misunder¬ 
stood,11  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  thorough  accounting  of  the  events 
which  affected  Rauschenbusch  between  1886  and  1891. 

Called  to  Service 

Walter’s  father,  August  Rauschenbusch,  had  received  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  university  education  in  Germany.  He  was  considered  the  most  erudite 
German  Baptist  in  America.  He  considered  his  son  Walter  to  be 
extraordinarily  talented  and  felt  obliged  to  afford  him  all  available 
educational  opportunities.12  Accordingly,  Walter  was  sent  to  the-' -Free 
Academy”  at  Rochester,  then  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gutersloh ’in Geriyiany 
from  which  he  graduated  as  primus  omnium .  He  then  studied  at  jhe 
University  of  Rochester  and  at  the  German  andjater  at  theEnglish  section 
of  the  Seminary  in  Rochester.  At  times  he  was  studying  simultaneously  at 
the  three  last  mentioned  institutions.  In  1886,  when  he  had  passed  his  final 
academic  examinations,  he  was  already  considered  by  certain  segments  of 
German  Baptists  to  be  worthy  of  his  learned  father’s  name.  He  accepted  a 
call  by  the  Second  German -Baptist  Chmxh^of  New  York  andimso  doing 
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caused  great  wonderment  among,  his ...fellow  -German  Baptists  who 
considered  the  New  YorR  church  unsuitable  for  his  qualifications.  The 
New  York  congregation-saw  this  as  "a  miracle  before  our "eyes'."”'  Sharpe 
reports  that  Rauschenbusch  had  first  received  an  offer  from  a  larger 
Lnghsh-speaking  church  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  but  that  "they  were  not 
willing  to  give  me  time  for  consideration  at  Springfield,  so  that  the  matter 
collapsed  and  I  have  accepted  a  call  received  later  from  the.  Second  German 
Church  in  New  York  City.”  14  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  his  class  who 
had  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  a  congregation.15  Rauschenbusch 
nimseli  described  his  congregation  with  these  words: 


Ihe  congregation  consists  of  about  130  members.  Bui  of  course  this  means  that  a 
much  larger  number  are  under  my  pastoral  care  and  under  no-one  else’s.  Almost  all 
of  them  live  on  the  West  SideJnjhe  large  tenement,  bouses  where  often  25  families 
live  .n  one  building.  There  are  some  among  them  who  have  some  means;  most  of 
ii!e™iare  simple  working  people;  among  them  there  are  about  28.widows.  The  church 
[buildingl  is  already  about  30  years  old,  quite  ugly,  and  built  in  an  inefficient  way  in 
an  unpleasant  neighborhood  where  our  evening  meetings  are  often  disturbed  by 
no,se.  The  younger  members  are  intent  on  building  a  new  church.  I  have  to  restrain 
them  until  the  congregation  is  in  somewhat  better  financial  conditions. 

L  nder  the  leadership  of  an  ejderjyjninister,  the  religious  spirit  was  almost  dying 
.out.  He  wanted  lobe  everybody’s  friend  and  did  not  achieve  much.'4  6 


To  his  friend  Munson  Ford  he  wrote:  "The  Church  has  had  bad 
etcperiences  with  my  predecessors  who  have  left  an  unsavory  reputation 
behind  them.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  many  little  splits  and  much 
big  discouragement.  17  It  could  be  that  the  reason  for  calling  on  this  youne 
educated  man  and  for  his  acceptance  of  the  call  "to  the  crowded  and  sinful 
New  York  18  was  the  confused  prehistory  of  the  congregation.  He  wanted  a 

challenge,  and  they  were  willing  to  give-one. 

In  the  beginning  his  annual  salary  amounted  to  $600.00  and  free 
1  v i ng  quarters  in  the  church  building.  These  rooms  were  much  toe-damp 
and  injurious  to  health,  so  he  asked  that  they  provide  another  place  to  live. 
I  hey  then  gave  him  an  additional  three  hundred  dollars  to  cover  rent  for  an 
apartment.  Since  1884  he  had  had  health  problems  which  developed  into 
chronic  complaints  affecting  his  vision  and  hearing.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
service  in  New  York  his  condition  worsened  so jnuch  that  he  was  unable  to 
write  because  of  "eye  trouble.”  1*  In  June,  1886,  he  had  to  consult  an  ear 
specialist  ten  times.  The  latter  also  diagnosed  nervous  disturbances  and 
attempted  to  cure  them.20  Rauschenbusch  foresaw  that  "the  time  may 
come  when  I  am  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  people  and  when  I  will  have 
to  handle  only  books;  that’s  why  I  am  now  wrenching  from  time  all  it  has  to 
give.  As  a  consequence  he  got  completely  absorbed  in  his  pastoral  work: 


I  liked  my  work  better  than  I  had  ever  expected.  I  enjoyed  everything  because  in 
everything  1  did  I  felt  I  was  achieving  something  good.  It  was  as  if  I  had  stepped  from 
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a  land  of  shadows  into  bright  sunshine  when  1  came  out  of  the  artificial 
circumstances  joCsemjnaryJ,ifejnto  the  whirl  of  New  York.  Here  things  are  tangible. 
Here  one  feels  the  wayesof  human  life  all  around,  as  it  really  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  th ie  decretum  absolutum  of  an  old  theology.  Here  one  can  test  oneself 
whether  the  people  have  needs  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  almighty  dollar, 
whether  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  contains  a  real  power  which  could  save  a  certain 
man  who  opens  up  to  its  influences.  In  a  rather  odd  situation  I  will  be  in  touch  with 
Americans  and  with  Germans,  with  the  rich  and  with  the  poor.  For  further  studies 
there  will  be  little  time;  I  don’t  mind  that.  In  June  I  have  not  read  anything  except 
newspapers  and  yet,  I  have  learned  more  than  in  a  long  time  before.21 

Rauschenbusch  inaugurated  his  pastorate  with  a  sermon  on  the  theme 
"Your  Kingdom  Come!’  as.being  "the  prayer  to  the  realization  of  which 
every  Christian  community  is  called.” 22  He  was  very  busy  during  his  first 
month.  Apart  from  the  usual  welcoming  ceremonies  and  the  weekly 
assemblies,  he  called  on  every  member  of  his  congregation  in  their  homes. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  left  New  York  for  a  two-months  vacation.23 

During  these  two  months,  and  later  for  two  months  in  1887,  F.  W.  C. 
Meyer,  who  was  still  a  student  at  the  Seminary  in  Rochester,  too^k 
Rauschenbusch’s  place  in  New  York.  Later  he  was  also  Rauschenbusch’s 
colleague  at  the  Seminary.  He  had  the  following  observations  to  make: 

In  the  beginning  some  of  the  good  people  at  45th  Street  believed  that  they  had  asked 
for  a  somewhat  too  intellectual  young  theologian  who  right  away  needed  two  months 
vacation  in  order  to  continue  his  studies.  But  soon  they  changed  their  opinion,  and 
young  and  old  was  enthusiastic  about  his  assemblies.24 

Rauschenbusch  spent  his  vacation  time  with  his  friend  and  classmate 
W.  L.  Munger  at  Rushford,  New  York.25  He  actually  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  theological  studies.  He  had  taken  along  some  very  interesting 
material:  about  The  Life  of  Maurice ,  he  wrote: 

For  a  long  time  I  had  wanted  to  read  it.  He  and  all  those  of  his  school,  Coleridge, 
Kingsley,  F.  W.  Robertson,  etc.  are  very  much  to  my  liking.  To  the  last  mentioned  1 
owe  more  than  to  any  other  writer.  Coleridge,  too,  has  meant  much  to  me.  I  think  that 
we  have,  here  in  America,  a  theological  movement  closely  related  to  theirs.  But  more 
about  this  later.26 

We  would  wish  that  he  would  not  stop  at  this  point  since  his  list  of  names 
creates  a  problem.  It  is  true  that  Maurice  had  been  influenced  by 
Coleridge27  and  that  he  admired  Robertson,28  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  speaking  of  a  "movement.*  It  seems  that  Rauschenbusch  knew  best 
those  two  men  who  had  the  least  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  Christian 
Socialism.  What  he  meant  when  he  mentioned  "American  movement  is 
not  clarified,  neither  in  this  place  nor  later.  We  do  learn,  however,  that  he 
was  very  familiar  with  the  main  representatives  of  English  Christian 
Socialism  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career. 
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Finding  His  Place 


It  is  probable  that  it  was  during  this  vacation  that  he  published  his 
hrst  .theological  work,  the  review  of  a  book  on  church  history.29  Before 
that,  some  small  poems  of  KIsTHIcT been  published  in  magazines.  In  1884  he 
published  a  substantial  report  on  the  work  of  the  German  Baptists,  in 
AfllfilicaJ®  In  spite  of  this,  the  above-mentioned  review  deserves  to  be 
considered  his  first  theological  contribution.  In  April,  1887,  another  book 
review  was  published,  again  on  a  work  concerning  church  history.2* 
Kauschenbusch  says  that  he  wrote  this  second  review  at  his  father’s 
suggestion,  and  he  did  not  think  that  what  he  had  written  was  very  good.32 
His  self-appraisal  deserves  to  be  contradicted  since  the  review  shows 
clearly  his  writing  ability  and  his  interest  in  ecclesiastical  history.33 

Toward  the  end  of  his  vacation  he  experienced  some  very  eventful 
weeks.  He  suffered  from  severe  headaches,  and  he  finally  had  to  undergo  a 
delicate  eye  operation.  Then  his  ability  to  hear  declined.34 

i  j-  t^lat  t’me  ^'s  s'ster*  Emrn^  Rauschenbusch,  was  a  missionary  in 
lndia^tarting  in  the  fall  of  1883,  she  was  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  well-known  Telugu  missionary  John  E.  Clough  at  Ongole.35  Clough 
asked  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  to  send  Walter  Rauschen¬ 
busch  to  the  seminary  at  Ramapatnam  in  India  to  take  the  post  of 
inspector.  1 1  his  request  was  made  during  Rauschenbusch ’s  vacation.  The 
Missionary  Society  was  unable  to  make  a  prompt  decision,  mainly  because 
the  Society  s  secretary  was  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Rauschenbusch ’s 
answer  was  that  he  would  agree  to  such  a  post  if  he  could  be  given  a  decisive 
answer  by  the  end  of  September,  otherwise  he  would  prefer  to  work  in  his 
congregation i.“  It  is  probable  that  he  was  acting  also  on  his  physician’s 
advice  F.  W.  C.  Meyer  at  first  felt  that  Rauschenbusch ’s  health  was  a 
major  factor  in  his  not  accepting  the  Ramapatnam  post,  37  but  later  he 
maintained  that  his  problems  had  arisen  due  to  the  objections  of  his  Old 
les lament  teacher,  who  had  voiced  doubts  as  to  Rauschenbusch’s 
orthodoxy.  This  opinion  was  immediately  repeated  by  others  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Thus  questions  as  to  his  orthodoxy  may  have 
become  prevalent.39  Whatever  the  actual  situation  may  have  been,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconstruct  it  now.40  In  any  case  the  outcome  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  surprising  to  the  candidate  for  he  wrote,  "If  they  don’t  want  to 
have  me  very  urgently,  then  I  don’t  want  to  go  at  all;  because  in  that  case 
they  are  able  to  find  someone  else  rather  easily  and  don’t  need  to  take  me 
away  from  here.  41 

,  ^hat  .was  more  problematic  for  him  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
1  lculties  in  accepting  the  established  religious  truths  as  he  was  expected 
to  do,  namely,  as  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  to  be  ordained  in  October,  and 
before  that  he  had  to  submit  to  an  interrogation  by  a  council  called  to 
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examine  his  beliefs.  It  was  perhaps  his  parents  who  felt  greater  tension  and 
concern  than  he.  At  that  time  his  father  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Germany: 


On  October  14  he  will  be  examined  by  the  German  and  the  English  preachers  of  New 
York  in  order  to  be  ordained  by  them.  The  examination  will  most  probably  be 
concerned  with  his  orthodox  beliefs.  In  this  situation  it  is  a  lucky  circumstance  for 
him  that  he  has  so  far  kept  his  doubts, and  deviant  attitudes  to  himself. . . .  It  causes 
me  great  pain  that  his  doubts  concern  mainly  the  Old  Testament.  Had  he  inherited  my 
own  way  of  thinkingThe"would  express  his  doubts— if  he  had  to  have  doubts— in 
some  other  area. ...  I  once  heard  him  remark  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  a  way  which 
caused  me  pain.  It  was  in  substance  the  question,  "what  does  it  mean  to  us.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  book  offers  Christian  teaching!"  His  liking  for  the  Old  Testament  is 
so  minimal  that  he  does  not  even  want  to  read  and  study  it.  Anyway,  it  is  good  that 
these  facts  are  not  known  and  that  those  examinations  usually  don’t  go  too  deeply 
into  the  Old  Testament.42 


His  mother  showed  her  concern  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  son  Walter.  His 
answer  appears  to  be  indicative  of  his  lifelong  independent  spirit. 

Dear  Mother,  I  have  known  it  for  a  long  time  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  me 
to  hold  the  same  beliefs  as  others.  But  Christ  says,  "I  have  been  born  and  have  come 
into  the  world  in  order  to  give  witness  to  the  truth"— that  is,  the  truth  and  not  the 
beliefs  held  by  the  pharisees.  For  this  He  paid  with  his  life.  And  He  also  says.  He  who 

is  of  the  truth,  hears  my  voice."  .  4 .  .. 

It  is  for  me  to  ask,  "what  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not,  what  is  the 
gospel  of  the  people  around  me?"  I  have  to  believe  what  is  true,  and  not  what  is  held  to 
bejtrue  by  a  certain  class  of  people.  When  you  say,  "stop  worrying  believe  in  the 
entire  Word1  "—the^same' words  came  to  all  the  men  who  have  brought  us  the  purer 
truth  we  possess  and  who  had  to  struggle  for  it.  If  they  had  heeded  this  admonition 
we  would  all  today  still  be  Catholics.  They  would  have  had  a  pleasant  life  and  would 
have  lost  their  souls.  "To  believe  in  the  entire  Word?"  I  have  no  desire  more  senous 
than  to  perceive  and  to  believe  in  the  whole  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  entire  Word 
of  God.  But  where  do  I  find  this  entire  Word?  In  the  attitudes  of  the  German  Baptist 
preachers?  If  this  be  true  then  we  would  have  done  no  more  than  to  exchange  the 
infallible  Roman  Church  for  the  infallible  Baptist  Church.  I  don  t  know  who  could 
give  me  the  guarantee  that  I  was  not  turning  my  back  at  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
teachings  if  I  accepted,  contrary  to  the  urgings  of  my  heart,  the  religious  beliefs  of 

You  will  consider  it  conceit  when  I  say  that  I  know  better  than  a  large  number  of 
men  who  are  all  older  etc.  than  I  am.  It  is  daring  what  I  am  doing,  but 
otherwise.  As  long  as  I  believe  that  the  voice  of  God  and  the  word  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament  and  also  in  the  Old  Testament  are  on  my  side,  1  must  stand  by  it,  even 

though  I  may  stand  alone— but,  thank  God,  I  don’t  stand  alone. 

This  is  all  the  consolation  I  am  able  to  offer  to  you:  I  believe  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  my  heart.  What  this  gospel  is,  everyone  has  to  decide  for 
himself,  in  the  face  of  his  God.  I  am  now  stepping  into  father  s  and  your  footsteps. 
When  you  left  the  great  and  old  Lutheran  Church  in  order  to  join  the  small  and  ill- 
renowned  Baptist  Church,  you  too  invoked  the  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
according  to  your  own  conscience;  now,  I  am  doing  the  same. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  council  undisturbed.  Whatever  its  decision  may  be, 
I  will  be  satisfied.43 
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The  council  then  did  show  itself  satisfied  and  it  recommended  ordination, 
which  was  carried  out  on  October  21. 44 

After  the  ordination  his  mother  moved  in  with  him,  in  New  York,  and 
^kept  house  for  him.  From  the  very  beginning,  his  parents’  marriage  had 
been  under  an  ill  star.  It  is  possible  that  his  father  was  unable  ever  to  forget 
his  first  love.45  Even  in  his  childhood,  Walter  had  been  exposed  to  his 
parents’  quarrels.46  It  seems  that  the  rift  between  the  parents  also 
separated  the  children  from  each  other,  and  Walter  turned  to  his  mother.47 
Among  other  things,  August  Rauschenbusch  reproached  his  wife  for  her 
lack  of  piety  and  maintained  that  Walter  had  inherited  this  trait  from  her. 
He  was  very  satisfied  with  the  separation.48  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
relationship  between  father  and  son  was  not  ideal  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Often  the  father  criticized  the  son,49  and  nowhere  are  there 
indications  that  the  son  would  have  been  essentially  influenced  in 
theological  matters  by  his  father.  For  instance,  when  Walter  Rauschen¬ 
busch  began  to  be  interested  in  the  social  attitudes  of  the  Baptists  and  the 
Mennonites,  he  turned  to  his  trusted,  respected  friend  and  teacher  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  Benjamin  0.  True,  who  seems  to  be  the  first  to  point 
out  to  him  that  August  Rauschenbusch  was  one  of  the  first  and  leading 
researchers  on  the  Mennonites  in  America.50 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  similarities  between  father  and  son 
and  that  both  had  lasting  influences,  each  in  his  field.  However,  it  is 
important  to  see  Walter  Rauschenbusch’s  independent  stand.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  of  an  "eminent  father-son  teaching  team”  in  this  case.51 
After  Walter’s  ordination  he  definitely  decided  to  stay  in  New  York.  When 
his  mother  went  to  live  with  him  in  his  rented  apartment,  the  family  broke 
apart  and  Walter  communicated  with  his  father  only  through  friends.52 

The  Quest  for  a  Theological  Footing 

After  these  many  crises  and  uncertainties  had  been  resolved, 
Rauschenbusch  was  able  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  pastoral  work.  In 
retrospect  he  sums  up  this  period  in  one^of  the^magesTypical  oTRis  way  of 
thinking:  "After  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  had  many  experiences.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  living  very  fast.  Yes,  if  iron  is  to  become  steel,  it  has 
to  go  from  heat  to  cold  and  back  again.  .  .  .  My  work  is  making  very 
encouraging  progress  and  I  feel  very  satisfied  with  it.”53 

On  November  21,  1886  he  carried  out  baptism  for  the  first  time, 
baptizing  five  people.54  He  felt  that  the  members  of  his  congregation  were 
fond  of  Him  and  that  more  and  more  people  were  coming  under  his 
influence.  He  established  a  Sunday  school  class  in  the  morning  before  the 
church  worship  service.  In  it  he  quite  freely  discussed  "all  kinds  of 
practical,  ethical  and  religious  questions.”55  Stimulated  by  an  article  in 
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Der  Sendbote ,  he  wrote  his  first  contribution  to  this  paper  entitled  "The 
Washing  of  Feet.”  In  this  article  he  warned  that  ritual  washing  of  the  feet 
alone,  such^  that  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  carried  within 
it se'IfThe^danger  of  overlooking  the  real  responsibilities  of  neighborly 
duties:  Our  relationship  with  our  invisible  Lord  requires 


a  repeated,  visible,  symbolic  representation.  Our  relationship  with  our  visible,  ever- 
present  neighbors  does  not  require  such  a  representation.  Symbolic  expression  of 
loving  service  cannot  further  the  practical  application  of  such  love;  it  only  increases 
the  danger  that  we  become  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  symbol  and  forget  the 
unpleasant  task  itself.56 

He  tried  to  write  especially  for  young  people.  At  this  time  he  was  only 
25  years  of  age  and  felt  very  much  like  one  of  them.  He  exhorted  them  to 
take  part  regularly  in  the  youth  meetings.57  In  vain  would  one  look  for 
signs  of  his  deviant  theological  beliefs  in  all  these  activities.  He  apparently 
knew  how  to  conceal  them.  Later  he  remembered  that  "my  ideajhe.rLwas  to 
save  souk-in-the  ordinarily  accepted  religious  sense.”58  His  short  articles 
give  proof  of  this  fact.  He  did  not  have  a  fully  worked-through  theological 
position.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  extant  parts  of  his  correspondence  there 
can  be  found  indications  of  his  need  to  find  a  solid  basis  through 
theological  discussions. 

He  seems  to  have  conducted  such  discussions  especially  withjwo  old 
friends  of  hrs~who  were  also  on  their  way  to  pastoral  service.  One  of  these 
was  Edward  Hanna,  his  friend  since  they  both  had  attended  the  Free 
Academy  in  Rochester,59  and  who  had  studied  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome 
and  become  resident  professor  at  the  American  College  in  Rome.60  The 
other  one  was  Ernst  Cremer,  his  friend  since  the  time  when  they  both  had 
been  at  the  gymnasium  in  Giitersloh  in  Germany.  Cremer  was  at  the  time 
preparing  for  his  examinations.61  Only  the  letters  by  these  two  friends  have 
been  ,  preserved.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  help  to 
Rauschenbusch  since  neither  of  these  friends  at  the  time  had  a  theological 
standpoint  of  his  own.  But  these  letters  are  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Rauschenbusch  was  seeking  such  a  basis. 

An  Insight  into  Social  Inequity 


In  thus  situation  he  was  open  to  the  peculiar  form  of  socialism 
advocated  by  Henry7George 'through  his  idea  of  the  single  tax.  Rauschen¬ 
busch  later  admitted  "I  owe  my  own  first  awakening  to  the  world  of  social 
problems. to  the  agitation  of  Henry  George  in  1886,  and  I  wish  here  to 
record  my  life-long  debt  to  this  single-minded  apostle  of  a  great  truth.”  62  In 
1886  Henry  George  was jucandidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  City,  but  it 
seems  that  the  election  campaign  itself  and  the  ideas  propagated  in  it  did 
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not  influence  Rauschenbusch;  he  did  not  remark  on  it.  If  there  was  any 
influence,  it  could  have  shown  up  only  later.63 

Henry  George  received  his  strongest  support  from  religious  circles 
through  Edward  McGlynn,  an  Irish-American  priest  in  the  largest  and  most 
popular  Catholic  community  of  New  York,  St.  Stephen’s.  He  attracted- with 
equal  power  the  working  people  and  the  religious  community  of  New  York. 
Afrer  his  defeat  in  the  mayoral  elect ion7Hehry~George  really  started  to  put 
his  ideas  into  practice,  especially  by  establishing  the  "Anti-Poverty- 
Society.”  Rauschenbusch  reports: 

I  remember  how  Father  McGlynn,  speaking  at  Cooper  Union  in  the  first  Single  Tax 
campaign  in  New  York,  in  1886,  recited  the  words,  'Thy  kingdomconjeLThy  will  be 
done,  on  earth/’  andLas  the_great-audience  realized  for-the  first~trme  the  social 
significance  of  the  holy  wordsr  it. lifted  them  off  their  seats  with  a  shout  of  joy.64 

Very  probably  he  describes  his  own  experience  in  these  words.  But 
McGlynn  did  not  make  this  speech,  known  under  the  title  "The  Cross  of 
the  New  Crusade,”  in  1886  but  rather  for  the  first  time  on  March  29, 
1887.65  And  he  repeated  it  several  times  thereafter.  Henry  George  reported 
on  this  same  event  in  the  following  way: 

Never  before  in  New  York  had  a  great  audience  sprung  to  its  feet  and  in  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm  cheered  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  but  it  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  a  meaning  that 
the  churches  have  ignored.  These  simple  words,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,”  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  Christian  priest  who 
proclaimed  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common  Brotherhood  of  men; 
who  points  to  the  widespread  poverty  and  suffering  not  as  in  accordance  with  God’s 
will  but  in  defiance  of  God’s  order,  and  who  appeals  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
heaven,  not  to  make  men  submissive  to  social  injustice,  which  brings  want  and 
misery  to  man  but  instead  to  urge  them  to  the  duty  of  sweeping  away  this  injustice — 
[these  words]  have  in  them  the  power  with  which  Christianity  conquered  the 
world.66 

If  from  the  above  we  get  the  impression  that  this  event  was  the 
decisive  stimulus  for  Rauschenbusch  to  begin  to  walk  the  road  which  led 
him  to  the  social  gospel,  then  this  impression  is  even  deepened  when  we 
read  a  letter  he  sent  to  Germany  only  two  weeks  following  this  experience. 
In  this  letter  he  mentions  for  the  first  time  his  interest  in  social  conditions: 

In  the  past  year  I  have  grown  much  older.  I  want  to  say  more  experienced,  not  more 
exhausted. 

The  circle  of  my  active  life  has  very  much  widened  and  with  it  also  the  sphere  of 
my  sympathies.  Ever  since  I  carrie  to  New  York  I  have  done  very  little  reading  of 
books  but  a  Jot  of  living  with  people;  I  found  out  what  makes  them  tick,  what  they 
think  about,  what  they  are  striving  for.  Much  of  what  I  used  to  find  appealing  in 
novels  and  in  poetry  seems  untrue  and  artificial  to  me  now.  There  is  much, too  much 
real  misery  in  the  world  for  people  to  be  brooding  over  invented  pain. 
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IhiTe  are  two  things  which  at  present  occupy  my  main  interest  and  dominate 
my  thinking.  One  thing  of  concern  are  the  present  social  conditions,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property  and  the  growing  and  justified  tension  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  don’t  have.  Here  in  New  York  the  gap  between  the  two  is  very 
great.  The  other  thing  is  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  around  me.  I  believe  that 
man  is  more  than  a  superior  kind  of  swine  and  that  his  situation  is  not  very  much 
improved  by  more  food,  by  a  better  position,  etc.,  such  as  is  the  case  with  an  animal. 
My  real  question  is,  how  a  man  can  really  be  made  better,  what  it  is  that  has  power 
over  his  soul  so  that  his  main  question  would  not  be,  "What  is  pleasurable?”  but 
rather,  W  hat  is  right?’  Maybe  this  seems  to  you  to  be  a  narrow  description  of  my 
task,  but  il  I  had  a  complete  solution  of  this  question,  I  would  be  far  ahead  of  many 
another  who  uses  much  bigger  words  and  yet  does  not  know  what  he  really  wants.67 

Thus  we  see  that  to  Rauschenbusch,  the  preacher,  and  to  Rauschenbusch, 
the  church  historian,  now  is  added  Rauschenbusch,  the  emerging  social 
reformer. 

Rauschenbusch’s  sermons  from  this  period  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  Max  L.  Stackhouse.  He  finds  that  the  tone  of  the  sermons 
remains  quite  conservative  up  to  1891,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
RauschenbausclTs  thinking  becomes  increasingly  radicalized.  However,  he 
finds  certain  theological  transformations  in  them.08  In  the  spring  of  1887 
Rauschenbusch  began  to  discuss  the  problem  of  faith  and  grace.  He 
abandoned  the  concept  of  faith  as  being  equal  to  "considering  as  true,”  and 
he  now  saw  faith  as  being  the  confidence  in  future  possibilities.09  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  progressed  to  the  stage  when  his  first  sermon,  entitled 
|  "Why  believe?”  appeared  in  print.70  Based  on  his  own  experiences,  his 
:  definition  of  "faith”  was  that  it  is  comparable  to  the  confidence  in  a 
il  physician  who,  with  trembling  hands,  is  performing  surgery  on  the  eye: 


Faith  is  the  confidence  one  person  has  in  another.  Such  confidence  is  then 
manifested,  among  other  things,  in  that  one  believes  the  words  spoken  and  the 
promises  given  by  that  person.  Faith  in  God  is  exactly  like  that.71 

Contrary  to  faith  is  an  attitude  which  strives  for  riches  and 
reputation,  because  this  requires  a  man’s  entire  strength  and  also  his  use  of 
force.  In  such  a  situation  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  observe  truth  and 
honesty,  neighborly  love  and  charity.72  In  an  article  published  in  Der 
Sendbote  in  January  1888,  he  phrased  his  ideas  by  saying  that  faith  was  "a 
quiet,  confident  holding  on.  When  all  is  dark,  when  practical  reason 
cannot  find  a  way  out,  when  even  the  deepest  knowledge  can  no  longer  feel 
any  ground  under  its  feet,  it  is  then  that  the  clear  and  quiet  voice  of  faith  is 
heard.”73 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  definable  movement  became  evident.  After 
having  pondered  a  problem  for  some  time,  Rauschenbusch  then  brought  it 
out  into  the  open,  for  discussion,  usually  as  an  article  in  Der  Sendbote  or  in 
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other  journals.  Later  his  articles  were  generally  published  in  the  magazine 
For  the  Right^joL  which  he  was  co-editor. 

Speaking  of  the  progress  he  ~was  making  in  clarifying  his  social 
interests,  we  may  say  that  during  this  period  he  was  still  gathering 
information.  During  his  vacation  he  visited  a  state-prison  . for  juvenile 
offenders^andjya^deeply  impressed.  He  spent  the  last  days  of  his  vacation 
at  the  seashore  because  TilTwanfed  to  see  how  people  lived  in  a  resort 
place.74  He  needed  such  experiences  in  order  to  prepare  his  sermons 
properly.  These  experiences  were  more  valuable  to  him  than  commentaries 
and  theological  works: 

All  such  stuff  does  not  help  me  very  much.  If  I  have  the  basic  text  of  the  Bible  and 
people  in  the  original,  1  mostly  don’t  need  to  worry  about  my  material.75 

From  such  expreriences  he  derived  a  clear  knowledge  ol  the  extent  of 
social  problems.  In  1888  he  began  to  describe  such  experiences  in  short 
articles.  Sharpe  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  second  one  of  these  articles, 
entitled  "Beneath  the  Glitter.”  In  that  paper  Rauschenbusch  described  the 
radical  difference  between  the  shiny  facade  of  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
and  the  misery  of  the  poor  people  whose  exploitation  made  all  the  glister 
possible.  He  said,  "Guess  I  am  something  of  a  crank  on  these  things.  Wish 
you’d  trot  around  with  me  for  a  week;  you  wouldn’t  think  so  highly  of 
things  as  they  are.”76 

An  article  published  earlier,  under  the  title  "The  Saving  Efficacy  of 
Money,”  was  based  on  Jesus’  saying  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  rich  man 
to. save  his  soul  than  it  is  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle’s  eye.  In  the 
religious  life,  however,  Rauschenbusch  said  that  it  is  a  fact  that  a  rich  man, 
has  more  possibilities  to  assure  his  salvation  than  does  a  poor  man.  Thus, 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  comfortable  churches  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wealthiest  districts  of  the  cities.  It  is  true  that  they  also  have  concern  for 
the  poor,  but  only  to  an  extent  which  could  be  compared  to  the  grape 
harvest  when  some  grapes  are  left  on  the  vines  ...  for  the  poor.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  Jesus’  pronouncement,  contrary  to  common  practice,  that 
the  rich  had  to  overcome  greater  difficulties  on  their  way  to  the  Kingdom.77 

Toward  the  end  of  1887,  Rauschenbusch  prepared  a  manuscript  on 
Henry  George.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  this  topic  during 
the  entire  year.  On  the  last  manuscript  page  is  the  remark,  "My  first  paper 
on  the  social  question.”78  The  paper  concludes  with  these  observations: 

Dear  friends,  thereisasocialquestion.  No  one  can  doubt  it,  in  whose  ears  are  ringing 
the  wailings  of  the  mangled  and  the  crushed,  who  are  borne  along  on  the  pent-up 
torrent  of  human  life.  Woe  to  the  man  who  stands  afar  off  and  says:  Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace.  The  Jews  were  blinded  by  existing  customs  and  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers,  and  they  rejected  Christ.  Let  us  take  heed  lest  we  too  bow  to  that 
which  is,  and  refuse  allegiance  to  that  which  ought  to  be.79 
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Apart  from  his  renewed  interest  in  social  questions,  he  still  remained 
faithful  to  his  first  love,  church  history.  On  December  19 lie  read  a  paper 
on  the  Waldensians  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  Baptist  ministers  of 
New  York.80  Medieval  history  for  him  had  a  compelling  and  lasting 
interest.81  But  in  his  historical  writings  as  well  as  in  his  sermons  of  that 
period,  there  is  little  indication  of  his  recently  developed  social  concerns. 

With  all  the  above,  Walter  Rauschenbusch’s  wide  range  of  interests 
was  by  no  means  exhausted.  As  the  deeply  concerned  man  that  he  was,  he 
had  many  different  interests  and  was  exposed  to  many  different  influences. 
Some  of  his  other  activities  were,  for  instance,  his  lifelong  support  of 
missions.82  He  kept  in  close  contact  with  his  missionary  sister  Emma  and 
her  influence  must  be  taken  into  account.  Because  of  his  position  and 
because-he  had  a  perfect  command  of  English  as  well  as  German,  he  was  an 
ideal  representative  of  immigrant  congregations.  He  was  often  asked  to 
speak  onjopics  related  to  immigrants,  and  that  at  a  time  when  many  people 
were  recommending^  changes  in  the  immigration  policy  as  a  means  of 

improving  social  conditions.  - 

Rauschenbusch  also  had  a  lifelong  quiet  love  of  poetry.  This  was  part 
of  a  family  tradition.  His  sister  Emma  too  wrote  poetry.83  While  Walter 
wrote  poems  infrequently,84  he  also  used  his  talent  to  translate  devotional 
songs  into  German  and  later  to  write  his  famous  prayers.85  He  considered 
songs  an  essential  means  of  awakening  social  consciousness.86 

The  Christianity  of  Social  Work 

While  his  many  interests  were  all  somewhat  related,  jJ}5_so.ci^l 
question  appeared  to  assume  more  and  mere  importance  in-his  edifice  of 
thought: 

I  began  to  work  in  New  York  and  there  among  the  working  people  my  social  education 
began.  I  began  to  understand  the  connection  between  religious  and  social  questions.  I 
had  no  social  outlook  before.  I  hadn’t  known  how  society  could  be  saved.  When  I  had 
begun  to  apply  my  previous  religious  ideas  to  the  conditions  I  found^  I  discovered 
that  they  didn’t  fit. 

All  this  time  my  friends  were  urging-xne~ta_gLve  up  this  social  work~and  devote 
myself  to  "Christian  work.”  Some  of  them  felt  grieved  for  me,  but  I  knew  the  work 
was  Christ’s  work  and  Lwent  ahead,  although  I  had  to  set  myself  against  all  that  I  had 
previously  been  Taught.  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  Bible  to  find  out  whether  I  or  my 
friends  were  right.  I  had  to  revisemy  whole  study  of  the  Bible.  Then  I  began  to  write 
for  newspapers.  That  is  where  my  ideas  began  to  clear  up. 

People  didn’t  want  to  hear  my  message;  they  had  no  mind  for  it;  they  would  take  all 
I  said  about  religion  iri  the  way  they  had  been  used  to  it,  but  they  didn’t  want  any  of 
"this  soqialstuff.”  All  my  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  to  find  a  basis 
for  the  Christian  teaching  of  a  social  gospel.87 

His  biblical  studies,  of  which  he  speaks  above,  were  begun  at  the  end 
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of  1887  and  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  with  an  exegesis  of  First  Corinthians 
12.  In  this  epistle  he  found  a  biblical  basis  for  his  concept  of  the  church  as  a 
social  organism: 

A  congregation  is  a  community  freely  established  by  number  of  people  with  the  aim 
of  furthering  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  themselves  and  in  others.  These  people  are 
brought  together  by  this  common  purpose,  and  not  because  of  equality  of  education, 
wealth  or  occupation.  This  is  why  there  is  found  a  great  variety  of  natural  talents  and 
of  experiences  in  a  congregation. 

A  congregation  is  a  wonderful  organism  which  is  able  to  activate  its  life-force  in 
a  hundred  different  directions,  and  in  every  new  direction  new  gifts  are  displayed.88 

This  notion  of  the  church  as  being  an  organism  becomes  an  essential 
component  of  Rauschenbusch’s  theological  system.  It  is  mainly  based  on 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  although  it  very  likely  also 
incorporated  new  social  theories  from  Germany  and  England  and  was 
influenced  by  the  spread  of  evolutionary  theories. 

Still  more  interesting  is  an  article  by  Rauschenbusch  on  the 
commandment  "Thou  Shalt  not  Steal.”  In  this  article  he  expresses  his 
fundamental  ideas  on  trade,  on  property,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  He  states  that,  originally,  man’s  natural  environ¬ 
ment  is  God’s. gift  to  man.  But  this  does  not  preclude. the  rightto^persorial 
ownership: 

Something  becomes  our  property  when  we  use  the  raw  material  offered  by  God 
through  his  creation  and  when  we  direct  the  forces  of  nature  so  that  they  satisfy  our 
wishes.  1 - 

This  right  to  ownership  we  may  also  extend  to  others _ Equitable  trade  always 

means  that  each  party.receives  something  which  has  at  least  thesame  value  for  him  as 
that  which  he  gives  up.  ... 

We  speak  of  theft  when  a  person  takes  property  away  from  another  without 
giving  him  in  return  something  which  for  him  has  the  same  or  a  greater  value  than 
that  which  was  taken  from  him.  If,  therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  someone  acquiring 
property  without  giving  something  of  equivalent  value  in  return,  we  may  say  with 
some  assurance  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  dishjonesty.is.aUwork.  If,  for 
example,  someone  buys  stock  at  the  stock  exchange  and  pays  $10,000  for  it  and  then, 
through  some  manipulations,  he  sells  the  stock  the  next  day  with  a  $1,000  profit, 
then  we  ask  where  the  $1,000  had  come  from.  Has  he  carried  out  any  work  which  was 
worth  $1,000?  . . .  Certainly  not.  ...  I  believe  that  such  money  is  not  earned  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  dishonest  profit.  .  .  . 

This  is  why  Paul  says,  "He, who  does  not  work,  shall  not  eat.”  Because  if 
someone  does  not  work  and  yet  he  eats,  then  he  is  eating  bread  which  was  earned  by 
someone  else’s  sweat.89 

This  radical  attitude  hits  hard  at  the  foundations  of  the  capitalist 
economic  s*ysteau~ilauschenbusch  desired  to  make  as  direct  and  clear  an 
application  of  the  gospel  as  was  possible;  thus  he  sought  to  make  "the 
Gospel  simple  so  that  slow-working  brains  may  understand  it.”90 
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Another  article  related  to  these  ideas  is  part  of  a  collection  of  sermons 
on  the  four  Gospel  writers,  published  in  Der  Sendbote  in  the  fall  1888.91 
There  he  writes,  speaking  of  Luke. 

He  was  lull  of  charity  toward  the  poor  and  the  abandoned.  We  see  this  expressed  in 
his  writings.  He  is  the  only  one  who  tells  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  that  of 
Lazarus,  and  that  of  the  feast  when  the  Lord  commanded  that  the  poor,  the  cripples 
and  the  lame  he  brought  in.  1  le  is  the  only  one  who  reports  what  the  Savior  says  at  the 
very  beginning  of  His  active  life,  namely,  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  also  how  Jesus  tells  John  the  Baptist  that  it  is  an  indication  of 
His  Kingdom  when  the  Gospel  is  being  preached  to  the  poor.  The  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  is  particularly  addressed  to  the  poor  and  the  lost.  He  is  the  only  one  who  tells  of 
the  great  sinner,  the  woman;  of  the  prodigal  son;  of  Zacchaeus.  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  repentent  criminal  on  the  cross;  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  for  his  executioners.  And  it 
is  Luke  alone  who  has  preserved  for  us  the  words  of  Jesus,  saying  "There  will  be  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  repentant  sinner  than  over  ninety-nine  just  who  do  not  need 
to  repent.” 

^Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom 

It  had  now  become  evident  that,  at  least  from  December  1887  on, 
Rauschenbusch  sought  to  work  out  a  position  large  enough  to  embrace  all 
of  his  interests.  But  he  was  not  alone  in  this  endeavor.  In  the  spring  of 
1888,  but  possibly  even  earlier,  he  struck  up  a  friendship  with  Leighton 
Williams  and  Nathaniel  Schmidt.  Williams  was  pastor  of  the  close-by 
Amity  Baptist  Church,  Schmidt  was  pastor  of  a  Swedish  Baptist  Church.92 
These  three  friends  constituted  the  germinal  group  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Kingdom  which  was  established  in  1892. 93  Thus,  Rauschenbusch 
could  focus  on  a  special  task  and  he  had  friends  with  whom  he  was  able  to 
discuss  the  new  ideas. 

He  liked  his  work  with  his  congregation: 


So  far  my  activities  here  are  all  progressing.  I  like  my  work.  I  try  to  be  as  popular  and 
interesting  in  my  sermons  as  I  can  be.  It  does  not  happen  often  that  my  listeners 
would  not  give  me  their  undivided  attention.94 

At  this  point  Walter  received  a  call  to  become,  like  his  father,  a 
professor  at  the  seminary  in  Rochester.  His  father  intended  to  retire. 
Previously,  Walter  had  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  feel  any  inclination  in 
that  direction.  In  spite  of  this,  the  council  unanimously  offered  the 
appointment  to  him  and  seriously  pleaded  with  him  to  accept  it.  He 
declined.  First  he  gave  reasons  of  bad  health,  but  he  added: 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  another  reason  has  emerged  more  and  more  strongly.  I  am 
hesitant  to  give  up  my  life  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  so  soon,  in  order  to  spend  my  life 
in  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  a  learned  institution.  I  still  need  the  contact  with  the 
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people,  simple  work  modeled  afler  my  Master’s,  if  my  own  inner  life  is  to  go  on 
growing.  This  is  why  I  would  prefer  to  continue  working  here  for  another  while.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  work  here  has  not  yet  been  completed.95 

A  year  later  the  position  at  the  Seminary  had  not  yet  been  filled.  Augustus 
H.  Strong,  president  of  the  Seminary,  again  asked  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  But  Rauschenbusch’s  answer  was  the  same  as  before.96  It  was  not 
until  1897  that  he  felt  "complete  joy”  in  accepting  a  renewed  offer.97 

In  the  winter  of  1888,  writes  Sharpe,  Rauschenbusch  became  ill  with  a 
cold.  "In  order  to  answer  the  call  of  suffering  mankind”98  he  got  up  too 
soon,  and  suffered  a  relapse  which  further  impaired  his  hearing.  On  March 
12,'New  York  experienced  the  most  severe  storm  in  a  long  time.  Of  the  two 
hundred  casualties,  24  persons  died  in  the  streets  of  the  city.99  While  his 
loss  of  hearing  cannot  be  ascribed  to  these  circumstances  alone,  he 
nevertheless  began  to  feel  that  the  suffering  caused  by  his  loss  of  hearing 
made  his  work  increasingly  burdensome.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  he 
reported  that  he  had  also  lost  considerable  weight  and: 

My  full  beard  has  grown  to  be  a  permanent  institution  of  this  land,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  become  a  martyr  of  the  barbershop  like  a  modern  .  .  .  what  was  the  name  of 
the  mythological  character  whose  liver  was  being  eaten  away  by  the  vultures?100 


Toward  Point  of  No  Return 

In  J888v  Rauschenbusch  attended  two  conferences.  We  are  inclined 
to  say  that  one  was  geared  to  the  piety  of  the  preacher,  the  other  to  the 
training  of  the  social  reformer.  The  first  was  one  of  Moody’s  Northfield 
Meetings,  the  other  the  Baptist  Congress.  Regarding  the  first  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

Indeed,  life  is  wonderfully  sweet  here.  It  is  a  near  approach  to  heaven.  The  green 
leaves  and  the  faraway  beauty  of  the  Connecticut  Valley;  the  ramble  through  the 
glens  and  fields  with  saintly  souls;  the  lift  and  rush  of  the  spirit  in  the  great  meetings; 
the  absence  of  wickedness  and  the  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  intercourse  and  the 
constant  turning  of  thoughts  on  God’s  truth  and  Christ’s  love;  surely  heaven  cannot 
be  very  unlike  all  this.  .  .  . 

Two  things  are  fundamental  to  the  thinking  of  this  Conference:  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  and  the  reality  of  the  direct  work  of  God’s  spirit  on  the  spirit  of  man.101 

At  the  Baptist  Congress,  in  December,  he  delivered  an  address  on  the 
topic,  "Who  Shall  Educate?  Chiirch  or  State?”  He  observed  that  education 
was  coming  more  and  more  under  control  of  the  state.  He  agreed  with  this 
trend  because  it  was  in  keeping  with  increasing  democratization: 

I  find  throughout  the  governments  of  the  nations  that  there  is  a  drifting  away  from 
monarchical  government  to  democratic.  I  believe  that  tendency  is  of  God,  and  that  a 
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government  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  is  the  divine  ideal  towards  which  we 
ought  tostretch  forward.102 

As  responsLhilities-for  human  welfare  have  increasingly  come  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  so  education  should  also,  because  all  of  these 
responsibilities  concern  society  as  a  whole: 

One  by  one,- the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  becoming  the  laws  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  earth.  The  Church  is  ever  pres  sing  onward  arid  the  State  is  following 
on._Where  the  Church  once  stood,  the  State  now  stands.  Where  the  Church  now 
stands,  the  State  will  stand-in  the  future.103 

In  saying  this,  Rauschenbusch  stated  for  the  first  time  his  idea  of  the 
CJiri^tiankation  of  the  social  order.  Another  speaker  at  the  same  Congress 
expressed  similar  thoughts.  He  said: 

There  are  always  new  fields  of  beneficence  open  and  the  Church  can  always  stayfar 
in -advance  of  the  State,  till  the  day  comes  when  all  society  is  reached  by  the  leaven  of 
Christianity,  the  State  is  absorbed  into  the  Church,  and  the  Kingdom  of- Christ  is 
realized  on  earth.104 

In  the  fall,  1888,  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  hereon  earth  was  already 
alive  among  Rauschenbusch’s  friends.  Williams  had  read  a  paper  entitled 
"TheEstablished  Tendencies  Toward  Social  Reform”  at  the  New  York 
Baptist  Pastor’s  Conference;  he  also  had  it  published.  Rauschenbusch 
reviewed  this  article  in  the  press.  His  description  of  Williams  could  just  as 
well  be  a  description  of  himself: 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  that  growing  class  of  young  menjvho,  aroused 
by  what  they  see  about  them  and  constrained  bythe  Spirit  of  CHrirt^ithintHem"  are 
giving  some  of  their  most  earnest  thougEtTasociakquestions.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  worldj^quite  as^good-as^can-be-desired,  and  that  anyone  who 
fails  to  get  along  must  be  either  lazy,  intemperate  or  unlucky..  He  sees  a  great pushing 
arid  striving  for  a  better  life.and  a  morelihiversarHappihess.^Fhat  striving  is  only  the 
old  millehialiiopeTor  the  Kingdom  of  God  omearth .  The  realization  of  it  is  made 
constantly  more  urgent  by  the  increasing  strain  of  x>ur_new_industrial-life,  which 
demands  new  adjustments.  Political  economy  is  giving  precision  and  direction  to  the 
vague  demands  that  are  stirring  the  masses  of  people  everywhere?105 

In  retrospect,  it  becomes  clear  that,  starting  in  December ,  1887,pr  in 
1888,  Rauschenbusch  was  giving  much  thought  to,  and  becoming  deeply 
involved  in  the  social-question. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  impression  that  these  were  the  only  problems 
which  concerned  him,  we  must  point  out  his  other  activities  as  well.  On 
October  27, 1887,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  "The  Importance  of  the  Proper 
ChfistiarrEducatiori  of  Our  German  Population”  at  the  New  York  Baptist 
Preachers  Meeting.  At  least  from  that  time  on  he  appeared  to  be  an 
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acknowledged  leader  of  the  immigrant  churches.  He  had  always  maintained 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  to  preach  to  the 
immigrants  in  their  native  tongues.  Although  in  his  own  congregation  he 
gradually  substituted  English  for  the  German  language, 106  he  defended  and 
justified  the  existence  of  foreign-language  congregations  in  America.  He 
pointed  out  the  statistics  showing  relatively  more  successful  .results  of 
these  churches.107  He  also  supported  the  continuation  of  a  liberal 
immigration  policy,  partly  justifying  it  in  a  rather  surprising  way: 

I  think  this  very  pressure  of  the  population  brought  on  by  immigration  is  a  boon  to 
us;  even  the  anarchists  are  a  boon  to  us,  for  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  bomb  has  set 
us  thinking.  We  have  been  turninguur  attention  to  social  questions  in  a  way  we  have 
never  done  before.108 

His  justification  was  obviously  a  superficial  one  forcing  him  further  to 
analyze  the_r elation shipjpf  social  reform  and  Jt he  use.  of  force. 

When  he  became  a  member  of  the  Telugu.Commit4ee-of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  his  interest  in  missionary  activities  increased.  He 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
Union  in  May,  1889. 109  In  DerSendbote  we  also  find  a  few  short  articles  on 
topics  concerning  missions  110  and,  from  1888  on,  he  was  Secretary  for  the 
Affairs  of  the  Missions  at  the  Eastern-Gonference-of  Gerrnan  Baptists.^11 
After  1888,  Rauschenbusch  focused  his  studies  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  sociology,  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  church  history.  This 
course  seemed  more  profitable  to  him.112  And  it  did  prove  to  be  more 
profitable  as  a  preparation  for  future  discussions  of  the  social  question. 

Is  Force  Justified? 

In  his  thinking,  he  had  to  answer  the  question  of  what  means  should 
be  employed  in  the  modification  of  social  conditions.  Is  the  use  of  force 
permissibie.if4t-brin^s  about  very  rapid  improvements?  On  MarclT2This 
article  appeared  in  Der  Sendbote,  entitled  'To  Hit  or  To  Endure?”  in  which 
he  decisively  stated  his  relationship  to  radical  socialism: 

We  are  continually  colliding  with  other  people  who  are  all  engaged  in  constant 
running  and  shoving;  if  one  doesn’t,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  live  on  an  isolated  island, 
one  gets  stepped  upon  all  the  time.  Our  interests  are  at  logger-heads.  To  hit  or  to 
endure? — usually  one  or  the  other  has  to  be  chosen.  ...  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
taken  advantage  of,  should  we  quietly  endure  it  or  should  we  take  revenge? 

He  then  goes  back  to  Christ’s  commandment  which  says  thalwe  shpjiLd.n.ot 
repay  evil  with  evil  but  .with  good.  And  he  cites  Paul  when  he  says  that 
revenge  is jiot_oiirs  bu tjGod’s'alone.  It  is  even  better  to  suffer  a  wrong  than 
fo  begin  an  argument.  Jesus  himself  gave  the hest example: 
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If  it  ever  was  justified  to  protest  a  wrong  and  to  forcibly  defend  oneself  against  it, 
then  it  was  the  moment  when  Christ  was  arrested  in  order  to  be  murdered.  One  of  the 
apostles  tried  to  do  just  that,  and  Jesu^primandedhim.  And  standing  before  Pilate, 
He  said  that  it  was  characteristic  of  His  Kingdom— which  was  not  of  this  earth — that 
its  citizens  did  not  practice  forceful  resistance. 

Even  after  having  discussed  and  analyzed  a  number  of  possible  counter 
arguments,  he  still  maintained  that  it  is  possible  to  lead  a  pacifist  life. 
Although  some  arguments  are  justifiable^iucHas  that  orpTunisHr^nL^as  a 
deterrent  and  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  society,  it  still  is  the  role  of 
the-Ghristiari  to  follow  the  example  given Jbx  Christ.  Answering  a  wrong 
with  the  use  of  force  can-only  create  another  wrong. 

If  we  endure  a  wrong,  only  one  wrong  has  been  committed.  If  we  defend  ourselves,  we 
can  be  sure  that  a  second  and  a  third  wrong  will  be  committed.  .  .  It  is  a  generally 

accepted  idea  that  the  use  of  force  always  harms  the  one  who  is  exercising  it _ It  is 

not  even  so  difficidt  to  otyj^ULhis^commandment.  All  in  all  we  would  go  through  life 
more  easily  and  more  Sappily  than  mosroTus  do  now.  But  this  is  not  the  highest 
motivation  forsuch  behaViorrThe  truly  highest.motivationjs  simply  the.facLthat.itis 
right.  And  if  something  is  right,  it  is  also  wise  and  useful. 

Yet,  all  around  there  existed  unjust  conditions^  especially  in  the  big  Git-y  of 
New  York: 

Any  system  of  land  tenure-.which  enables  man  to  hold  land  idle  in_the  midst  of  great 
cities,  where  dying  children  and  weary  women  moan  for  mor&apace,  is  unjust  and 
ought  to  be  changed^13 

Such  injustices  make  an  ethical  life  welbnigh  impossible.114  Nevertheless, 
any  forcible  change  would  not  be  an  acceptable  solution.115 

Stackhouse  tells  us  that  Rauschenbusch  preached  his  first  complete 
sermon  on  a  social, question  in  the  spring  of  1889.  In  that  sermon  he 
maintained  that  it  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  to  give 
witness  to  liberty,  democracy^,  an  d .  social  equal  i  t  y .  Only  enlightened  and 
just  people  can  uphold  a  free  nation.  It  is  the  special  role  ofth^Bapti&ts  to 
be  a  model  of  pure  democracy.116 

Hiatus 

During  the  next  few  months,  Rauschenbusch  had  little  time  for 
further  articles  on  topical  questions.  Until  October,  1889,  he  had  to  give  all 
of  his  attention  to  his  congregation.  But  he  did  write  a  defense  of  Bellamy  s 
Looking  Backward,  2000-1887 ,  and  of  the  movement  connected  with  it.117 
Rauschenbusch  was  truly  impressed  by  Bellamy’s  work. 

In  the  past  three  years,  his  congregation  had  grown  from  143  to  213 
members.118  The  church  building  had  become  too  small,  especially  for  the 
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evening  meetings.119  Plans  for  an  extension  of  the  building  were  soon 
abandoned  and,  instead,  the  building  was  sold  for  $29,000.  This  amount 
was  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  a  quieter  district,  on  45th  Street 
near  Tenth  Avenue.  Construction  of  thfLnew  building  was  estimated  at 
$24,000.  This  meant  that  Rauschenbusch  had  to  devise  ways  of  financing 
the  project.  He  began  to  write  Sunday  School  lessons  which  he  submitted 
to  The  Christian  Inquirer.  He  used  the  money  to  help  with  the  financial 
obligations  of  his  congregation.120 

Since  his  seminary  days,  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Charles  Strong,  the 
son  of  Augustus  H.  Strong. 121  An  old  friendship  between  Augustus  Strong 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a  Baptist,  brought  Charles  Strong  to  visit  the 
Rockefellers  quite  frequently.  The  affectionate  relationship  of  Charles 
Strong  and  Bessie  Rockefeller,  the  oldest  daughter,  led  to  their  marriage  in 
April,  1889.122  Rauschenbusch  was  invited  to  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
he  presented  the  young  couple  with  a  collection  of  prints  by  the  German 
artist  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.123 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  these  circumstances  that  encouraged 
Rauschenbusch  to  ask  Rockefeller  fof  hejp.  In  his  usual  manner. 
Rockefeller  first  made  inquiries  at  the  Baptist  City  Mission.  Then  he 
promised  a  donation  in  the  amount  of  $8,000,  with  the  condition  that  the 
congregation  would  provide  the  remaining  $16,000  before  March,  1890. 124 
At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building,  the  City  Mission  had 
agreed  to  contribute  an  additional  $8,000.  The  remaining  $11,000  of  the 
fi nal  cosTof  $27,000  was  covered  by  the  congregation.125  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  October  19,  1889,126  and  in  April,  1890,  it  was  possible 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  to  take  place. 

The  new  building  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  three  stories  high,  and  had 
many  airy  rooms  for  the  various  and  still-expanding  activities  of  the 
congregation.127  Rauschenbusch  had  been  fully  occupied  with  the 
necessary  negotiations:  "It  was  a JoLofUrouhle:  Tcan  tell  you  now  much 
more  easily  what  the  cost  of  alfundred  bricks  is  than  I  would  be  able  to 
conjugate  Greek  verbs.” 128 

At  the  end  of  September,  Rauschenbusch  took  part  in  the  Federal 
Conference  of  German  Baptists  in  Milwaukee.  He  v^as  elected  a  member  of 
the  Seminary  Committee:129  During  his  stay  in  Milwaukee  he  met,  for  the 
first  time,  Pauline  Rother,  who  was  to  become  his  wife  in  1893. 130 

For  the  Right 

The  fall  of  that  year  was  to  be  a  rather  dramatic  period  for 
Rauschenbusch  and  Williams.  In  October,  the  first  issue  of  For  the  Right 
wasjDublished.131  Since  that  magazine  has  been  described  in  detail  by  both 
Sharpe  and  Bodein,  only  some  pertinent  facts  will  be  given  here.  Apart 
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from  Rauschenbusch-and  Williams,  editorship  was  held  alsjctby  Elizabeth 
Post  andTL  E.  Raymond.  The  magazine  had  a  Christian-social  orientation.. 
It  was  pubhsfiecTIfTiainly  in  order  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  working 
people  of  New  York  City.  It  has  been  argued,  possibly  rightly  so,  that  the 
magazine,  because  oHts  form  and  its  subject  matter,  had  no  chance  of 
fullfilling  its  alleged  purpose.132  Also,  it  was  the  only  at tempUo  address 
those  whcYwere  supposed  to  initiate  social  reforms  and  who  should  have 
benefited  most  by  them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  serious  attempt  by  the 
editors^oTput  into  practice  their  ideas  on  social  reform. 

Both  friends'exhibited  the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  at  the  Baptist 
Congress  in  November,  1889. 133  Williams-was  Congress  secretary.  When 
the  discussion  turned  to  Henry  George  and  the  Single  Tax,  Rauschenbusch 
and  Williams  received^permissi on  JoJtakejhe  rostrum.  Rauschenbusch 
usedThis  opportunity  to  present  his  recently  formulated  attitude  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  church: 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Christianity  to  change  the 
individual  life,  and  to  implant  in  the  heart  of  man  the  truth  and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  I  claim  that  that  is  only  one-half  of  the  object  of  Christianity,  that  the 
other-halfLis  to_ bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  efforts- of  the  Christian 
Church  ought,  to  be  directed  in  a  like  measure  to  the  accomplishment^  that  last 
objectTand  that  not  only  indirectly  by  changing  the  individual  and  gradually  having 
the  influence  emanate  from  him  but  directly,  and  then  having  the  influence  of 
society  re-act  upon  the  individual.134 

What  must  the  church  do  in  order  to  make  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  reality? 

We  must  .  .  .  attack  the_wrongs  of  human  society  and  the  unjust  laws  of  the 
communityjobring  about  righteousness  through  the  Kingdom  of <God  in  the  world, 
and  then  ,we  shall  also  have  an  influence  radiating  from  society  and  centering  upon 
the  individual.135 

In  this  respect,  Rauschenbusch  was  at  least  able  to  agree  with  George 
on  the  means  necessary  to  improve  the  social  situation:  He  mentioned 
unfair^usTomspolicies  and  land  speculation  as  typical  examples  of  unjust 
conditions.  He  recommended  modifications  of  customs  practices  which 
create  artificial  monopolies  and  nationalization  of  indusluesAsdiich  have  a 
natural  monopoly,  such  as  the  transportation  industry.  But  he  indicated 
that  Henry  George  did  not  go  far  enough: 


There  is  where  the  socialists  and  Mr.  George  disagree.  He  says  that  after  laissez-faire 
has  been  secured,  social  ills  would  stop  and  go  no  further. -The  socialists  say  that  even 
after  that  we  should  still  have  many  of  the  phenomena  of  social  life  that  at  present 
distress  us;  and  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  right.  Even  after  that, 
there  would  still  be  a  powerof  the  stronger^over  thejyeaker.136 
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Christianity’s  Two  Focal  Points 

Not  many  of  the  participants  of  the  Baptist  Congress  could  or  would 
go  all  the  way  with  Williams  and  Rauschenbusch,  for  they  belong  to 
the  extreme  left  wing  of  this  already  quite  liberal  Baptist  convention.  The 
discussion  ol  the  relationship  of  church  and  state  which  followed  gave 
Rauschenbusch  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  theological  background  of  his 
views.  At  the  beginning  of  the  convention,  the  traditionally  Baptist  dogma 
of  the  radical  separation  of  church  and  state  had  been  presented.  This 
presentation  provided  some  exciting  ideas  for  Rauschenbusch,  and  he 
offered  a  view  of  his  own: 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  the  life  of  that  great  and  noble  man,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
and  also  that  of  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice:  and  I  remember  that  they  held  the  view 
that  the  Church  and  State  are  necessarily,  and  in  their  nature,  one.  .  .  .  The  State 
must  be  built  on  righteousness.  Its  very  purpose  is  to  exercise  righteousness  among 
men,  and  its  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  merged  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  come  on 
earth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
day  shall  come  when  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  That  is  the  ultimate  glorious  ideal 
towards  which  the  whole  organization  of  the  world  must  be  tending.  That  is  the  ideal 
of  the  State.  Now  what  has  the  Church  to  do  with  it?  ...  I  believe  in  the  prophetic 
ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  within  the  State.  I  believe  that  the  Church  is 
composed  of  men  who  are  touched  with  the  power  of  the  life  to  come,  with  the  power 
of  the  aion  mellon ,  of  the  world  era  that  is  coming.  They  see,  the  things  that  shall  be  in 
the  future,  but  which  are  not  yet.  The  Church  must  announce  those  things  in  the  ears 
of  the  State;  it  must  declare  that  truth  which  is  not  yet  recognized.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
[Christians  and  citizens)  at  the  same  time,  and  we  can  be  that  in  just  one  way — by 
being  animated  by  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  carrying  that  life  into  the  State  in 
every  direction.137 

We  get  the  impression  that  this  statement  already  expresses  the 
essential  points  of  Rauschenbusch’s  social  gospel.  Later  he  revised  it  but 
did  not  really  modify  it.  Basically,  he  is  saying  the  following:  Christianity 
has  two  focal  points,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  the  creation  of  a 
just  society.  The  perfection  of  the  social  order  and  the  perfection  of  the 
church  go  hand  in  hand.  They  constitute  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  most 
Appropriate  way  of  social  transformation  is  socialism. 

Rauschenbusch  got  acquainted  with  Maurice  as  early  as  1886. 
Undoubtedly,  this  man’s  ideas  strongly  influenced  Rauschenbusch’s  social 
philosophy.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  Rauschenbusch’s  friendship  with 
Williams  deepened  this  influence.  While  Rauschenbusch  had  been 
educated  in  part  in  Germany,  Williams  was  oriented  toward  England.  Since 
the  1880’s,  he  visited  England  once  every  ten  years.138  Maurice  had 
fearlessly  used  the  expression  Christian  socialism,  and  this  fact  probably 
encouraged  Rauschenbusch  to  do  the  same. 
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It  will  have  to  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  Rauschenbusch  mis¬ 
understood  Maurice.  Maurice  had,  in  fact,  always  been  misunderstood, 
even  by  his  friends  who  had  collaborated  with  him  during  the  first  short 
phase  of  a  Christian  socialism.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  on  September  24, 
1852,  Maurice  wrote  the  following  to  his  closest  collaborator,  J.  M. 
Ludlow: 

My  business,  because  I  am  a  theologian,  and  have  no  vocation  except  for  theology,  is 
not  to  build  but  to  dig,  to  show  that  economy  and  politics  must  have  a  ground  beneath 
themselves;  that  society  is  not  to  be  made  anew  by  arrangements  of  ours,  but  it  is  to 
be  regenerated  by  finding  the  law  and  ground  of  its  order  and  harmOny,  tjig  o nly 
secretj§  its  existence  in  God.  This  must  seem  to  you  an  unpractical  and  unchristian 
method;  to  me  it’s  the  only  one  that  makes  action  possible,  and  Christianity  anything 
more  than  an  artificial  religion  for  the  use  of  believers.  .  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  to  me  the  great  practical  existing  reality  which  is  to  renew.the  earth  and  makeit  a 
habitation  for  blessed  spirits  instead  olfor  demons. 

To  preach  tlte  Gospel  of  that  Kingdom,  the  fact  that  it  is  among  us;  and  is  not  to 
be  set  up  at  all,  is  my.  calling  and  business.  .  .  . 

Butif  ever  I  do  any  goocTworlC  and  earn  any  of  the  hatred,  which  the  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  receive,  and  have  a  right  to,  it  must  be  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  by 
proclaiming  society  and  humanity  to  be  di vine  reajities,  asihey  stand,  not  as  they  may 
become,  and  byxalling-upon  the-priestsT^ings,  prophets  of  the  world  to  answer  for 
their  sin  in  having  made  them  unrealbjr  separating  them  fromthe  living  and  eternal 
God  who  has  established  tjijm  in  (Christ  for  His  glory.  This  is  what  I  call  digging,  this 
is  whaTr oppose  jojbuilding. 139 

Maurice  rejected  all  attempts  at  being  made  into.  a. reformer. 140  But 
Rauschenbusch  was  so  persuaded  in  the  idea  of  evolution  and  also  was  too 
activist  to  forsake  the  need  to  contribute  to  social  progress  himsgjf.  To  him, 
human  misery,  caused  by  industrialization,  was  so  oppressive  that  he  could 
not  remain  inactive.  Among  the  progressive  men  of  his  time,  he  was  an 
"impatient  liberal.” 141 

TrTtheTollowing  year,  1890,  Rauschenbusch  did  not  take  part  in  the 
Baptist  Congress;  and  in  1891  he  was  in  Germany,  so  that  he  did  not  again 
appear  at  that  forum  until  1892. 

Until  his  departure  for  Germany,  he  continued  writing  his  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  his  contributions  to  For  the  Right  and  several  articles  for 
Der  Sendhote .  In  his  contributions  to  For  the  Right  he  was  able  to  develop 
his  ideas  on  the  practical  realization  of  a  better  social  order.  His  articles 
published  in  Der  Sendbote ,  however,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  theological  importance  of  the  social  question  with  the  members  of  his 
own  church.  These  facts  constitute  the  significance  of  his  writings  at  that 
time. 

In  June,  1890,  E.  Anschutz,  one  of  the  older  preachers,  published  an 
article  entitled  "The  Social  Question.” 142  Therein  he  said:  "For  a 
considerable  period  of  time  we  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  grappling  with  this 
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burning  problem  of  our  times  .  .  .  and  that  also  because  Holy-Scripture 
itself  gives  us  an  answer,  namely,  the  answer  to  the  'social  question.”’  He 
saw  the  causes  of  the  related  problems  mainly  in  moral  deficiencies  on  the 
part  of  the  dissatisfied  lower  classes:  Fir^t,  they  are  more  senjrtwHfvere 
has  always  been  poverty,  but  in  recent  times  man  has  become  more 
sensitive  in  regard  to  it.  Second,  greed,  that  is,  the  need  to  participate  in  / 
all  the  luxuries,  "People  go  beyond  their  means,  misery  comes  in,  and  ^ 
people  complain  about  conditions  which  could  have  been  avoided  through 
wise  use  of  their  means.”  Third,  the  awakening  feeling  of  independence  jn 
man.  The  old  relationships  of  dependence  are  no  longer  accepted.  This, 
too,  leads  to  moral  deficiency,  "The  attitude  now  is  to  take  advantage,  of 
the  other  person  rather  than  granting  him  an  advantage.” 

Anschutz  saw  the  causes  of  problematic  issues  as  inherent  in 
character  deficiencies  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied,  rather  than  in 
deficiencies  inherent  in  social  conditions.  This  is  also  the  basis  for  his 
criticism  of  the  main  arguments  held  by  the  defenders  of  the  "social 
.question”:  First,  their  ideology  is  materialistic,  earthbound, and  therefore 
contradicts  Christianity.  An  attitude  which  tries  to  abolish  evil  by  / 
changing  social  circumstances  denies  the  reality  of  sin.  Second,  the  * 
abolishment  of  class  differences  can  only  lead  to  a  right  based  on  the  use  of 
force,  to  a  war  of  all  against  all.  It  is  wrong  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
class  structure  instead  of  dexnanding  reconciliation  among  the  social 
classes.  Third,  nationalization  of  industries  is  a  totally  wrong  approach  to 
the  problem. 

It  is  not  the  outward  circumstances  which  need  to  be  reformed;  it  is  the  proper 
attitude  which  needs  to  be  created.  The f 'social  question”  wants  to  be  solv 
inside-out,  through  proper  understanding. 

Here  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  problems  in  question  are,  in  reality, 
questions  put  to  the  church: 

The  state  may,  indeed,  have  a  role  in  the  solution  of  the  "social  question,”  namely,  to 
re§yJate  the^materiaJj;o^  W e  do  not  wish  to  deny  that.  But  the  main  task  is 

and  remains  to  be  a  task  of  the  religious  community.  It  is  this  community  which  has 
to  create  the  right  attitude.  .  .  .  In  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Gospel  finds 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  that  the  great  social  ideas  presented  by  Jesus  are 
accepted  and  realized,  to  that  extent  will  the  social  question  be  solved.  The  great 
social  idea  of  the  Gospel,  however,  is:  "Love  thy  neighbor  asjhyself.”  TheJ^social 
question”  can  be  solved  only  through-very^  thorough  preparatory  work  done  by  the 
community. 

The  entire  article  is  an  authoritative  presentation  of  the  attitudes  held 
by  the  German  Baptists  in  America,  as  well  as  by  others,  in  regard  to  the 
social  problems  of  that  time.143 
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Rauschenbusch  and  Activism 


Previously  Rauschenbusch  had  not  reacted  to  similar  statements 
appearing  in  Der  Sendbote.1**  He  did  not  even  answer  a  quite  violent  attack 
on  McGlynn 145  whom  he  highly  respected.  Rauschenbusch  also  refused  to 
write  an  article  of  this  nature  when  he  was  asked,  in  the  summer  1889,  by 
the  editor  of  Der  Sendbote  to  do  so.146  But  by  now  Rauschenbusch  had 
grown  into  something  like  an  activist — as  was  pointed  out  above — and  he 
felt  himself  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion. 

When  he  finally  did  so,  very  cautiously,  he  did  not  present  all  of  his 
thoughts  but  rather  began  by  agreeing  with  the  author  of  the  first  article 
mentioned  above: 


So  far  we,  as  congregations,  have  distinguished  ourselves  mainly.byJs.eeplngsileiU  in 
regard  to  the_social  question.  We  have  generally  used  the  excuse  that  this  question 
was  concerned  with  worldly  matters.  But  if  we  believe,  as  Brother  Anschutz 
maintains,  that  the  state  will  not  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  until  the  churches  have 
examined  it  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  then  we  should  hun-y  to  dolour  part.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Bible  is  our  remedy-for curing  the  disease  which  today  is  shaking  the  world  in 
a  violent  fever^jjien-we  must  go  at  it  right  now.147 

This  tone  of  great-urgency  is  common  to  all  articles  appearing  in  For  the 
Right.  BttfRauschenbusch’s  participation  at  this  time  remained  a  cautious 
feeling-out'of  the  situation.  His  answer  consisted  of  several  questions: 


First,  what  is  the  relationship  of  an  economic  order  based  on  free  competition,  to  the 
commandment  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  which  Brother  Anschutz  calls  the 
great  social  idea  of  the  Gospel?  In  other  words,  how  can  a  person  love  someone  else  as 
much  as  he  loves  himself,  and  still  compete  with  him? 

Secondly,  how  would  the  commandment  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’  influence 
the  existence  of  the  privileged  classes  if  it  were  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the 
state? 

Thirdly,  Brother  Anschutz  demands  that  the  Gospel  answer  "the  economic  questions 
related  to  property  and  ownership,  to  work  and  wages.”  Wjiat  measure  does  the 
Gospel  offer  to  us  for  deciding  what  is  rightful  and  what  is  unrightful  property? 


It  is  obvious  that  Rauschenbusch  asked  these  questions  only  because  he 
already  had  the  answers.  These  questions  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  progressed  beyond  the  general,  conservative  position.-They 
express  rather  clearly  that  social  misery  may  well  be  the  result  of  outward 
material  conditions  and  thatThe  gospel  intends  to  change  these  injurious 
conditions.  The  commandment  of  neighborly  love,  if  applied  to  all 
conditions,  would  change  not  only  each  human  being  but  also  society  in  all 
its  aspects. 

Anschutz,  however,  remained  unaffected  by  these  implied  answers. 
He  was  able  to  respond  to  all  three  of  these  questions  very  well  while 
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keeping  to  the  traditional  way  of  thinking.  Thus,  he  was  able  to  come  to  the 
conclusion 


that  the  solution  of  the  "social  question”  is  not  predicated  on  thejovecthrow  of  all 
existing  social  institutions,  rather  that  these  may  go  on  existing  unchanged,  and  the 
Gospel— through  proper  implantation  of  the  right  attitudes  and  through  radical 
application  of  its  commandments — would  influence  all  social  conditions  in  a 
conciliatory  and  enlightening  way.  Thus  the  "'social  question”  would  be  as  much  as 
solved.148 

This  rebuttal  now  forced  Rauschenbusch  to  clarify  further  his,position. 
First  he  gave  assurance  that  Re  himself  was  not  intent  on  overthrow:  "I  am 
against  the  use  of  force,  even  when  it  means  to  defend  what  is  right.  I 
consider  it  as  contradicting  the  essence  of  Christianity.” 149  And  he 
continued: 


1  do  not  believe  in  overthrow  but  in  development :  "First  the  grass,  then  the  ears,  and 
then  the  kernelsinthe  ears.”  1  believe,  just  as  Brother  Anschutz  does,  that  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  truth  are  the  driving  force  of  all  human  development  toward 
the  good,  and  that  this  must  be  true.  But  it  seems  that  T  have  a  more  radical 
understanding  of  Christian  truth  than  he  does,  and  that  I  therefore  expect  more 
radical  changes  to  occur  from  the  application  of  this  truth.150 

This  goes  to  say  that  for  Rauschenbusch  consistent  application  of  the 
commandment  of  neighborly  love  would  result  in  gradual  but  drastic 
changes,  similar  to  the  views  held  by  socialist  utopianism  as  expressed  by 
Bellamy. 

Then  he  went  on  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  neighborly  love  with 
the  notion  of  the  competitive  spirit,  the  pillar  on  which  the  capitalist 
economic  system  is  resting,  so  pleasantly  supported  by  the  evolutionist 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  AnschQtz  with  his  traditional 
outlook  had  stated  that  the  consequences  of  such  thinking  were  serving  the 
interests  of  the  welfare  of  man.  He  said  that  if  two  storekeepers  were 
competitively  underselling  each  other,  the  entire  neighborhood  would 
profit  from  this.  Rauschenbusch,  however,  said  that  he  would  not  find  any 
friendly  feelings  in  a  storekeeper  who  was  forced  by  competition  to  reduce 
his  profits.  And  precisely  the  same  would  happen  if  workers  were  to  cede 
their  jobs  to  others,  out  of  pure. neighborly  love,  and  had  to  starve  as  a 
consequence. 

Competition  is  first  of  all  based  on  the  fact  that  each  man  loves  himself  more  than  he 
loves  his  neighbor.  Therefore,  he  will  make  every  effort  to  wrest  fro m  t H eVt her  a 
profit  for  himself.  Everyone  engaged  in  this  game  is  almost  forced  to  forget  about 
others  and  to  save  his  own  skin.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  basic  principle  of  competition  is, 
"Love  thyself  more  than  thy  neighbor”?  And  isn’t  this  principle  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Christ’s  commandment? 
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In  regard  to  the  system  of  social  classes,  Rauschenbusch,  again,  could 
not  accept  a  traditionalist  answer.  For  him,  Christ's  commandment  means 
giving  upprivileges.  It  is  the  legal  expression  of  that  Christian  truth  which 
says  that  we  are  all  of  the  same  race  and  that  we  are  to  love  each  other. 
frWhosoever  among  you  wishes  to  be  mighty,  he  shall  be  your  servant.” 
This  then  means  that  not  a  system  of  classes,  but  radical  democracy  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  commandment  of  neighborly  love. 

Rauschenbusch’s  position  regarding  property  has  been  mentioned 
above.  He  distinguished  between  rightful  and  unrightful  ownership.  The 
examples  he  gave  in  that  article — land  speculation  or  raw  materials — are 
obvious  indications  of  Henry  George’s  influence  on  him. 

Christians  Must  Change  Society 

The  above-mentioned  problems  are  all  solved  in  the  basis  that 
Christianity,  in  the  commandment  of  neighborly  love,  possesses  a  principle 
which  obliges  it  to  ch  angesocie  t  y  a nd  i t& Insti tu t i o ns,. and-to- change  them 
immediately. 

Anschutz  proved  to  be  an  avid  reader  indeed.  Using  the  example  of  the 
questionable  justification  of  competition  in  regard  to  jobs,  Rauschenbusch 
had  borrowed  an  argument  from  Henry  George.  151  Anschutz  answered  by 
using  a  quote  from  the  same  paragraph  by  Henry  George: 

Those  who,  seeing  how  men  are  forced  by  competition  to  the  extreme  of  human 
wretchedness,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  competition  should  be  abolished,  are  like 
those  who,  seeing  a  house  burning  down,  would  prohibit  the  use  of  fire.  .  .  . 
Competition  plays  just  such  a  part  in  the  social  organism  as  do  those  vital  impulses 
which  are  beneath  consciousness  in  the  bodily  organism.152 

The  most  important  argument  used  in  Anschutz’s  rebuttal,  however,  was 
that  "radical”  changes  in  the  social  order  would  not  be  possible  until  the 
final  victory  of  the  gospel  had  become  a  reality.  As  long  as  there  was  sin  in 
the  world,  the  existing  social  order  would  prevail.153 

This  was  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  Rauschenbusch  had  been 
vigorously  opposing  for  some  time: 

I  wish  to  register  my  protest  against  the  attitude  that  Christianity  either  does  not 
wish  or  cannot  achieve  a  radical  modification  of  present  conditions.154 

After  having  made  this  statement,  Rauschenbusch  is  obliged  to  explain 
why  Christianity  should  take  up  this  mission  just  then.  He  brings  out  these 
four  points:  (1)  The  world  has  always_been_a  place  where  injustice  reigned, 
instead  of  justice.  The  world  has^lways  been  in  need  of  improvement,  and 
still  is: 
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Our  present  social  order  is  like  a  huge  woven  cloth.  Mankind  is  sitting  at  the  ever* 
busy  loom  of  time  and  is  weaving  this  cloth.  Every  red  thread  of  cruelty  woven  in, 
continues  fora  long  time.  It  is  true,  the  while  and  golden  threads  of  justice  and  peace 
are  appearing  more  frequently,  but  the  pattern  is  still  the  same.  This  is- why  I 
maintain  that  the  present  social  order,  with  all  the  good  it  already  contains,  is  still  in  a 
state  which  requires  radical  changes.155 

(2)  "Christianity  openly  states  that  it  has  come  in  order  to  put  a  new  order 
in  the  place  of  the  old  one.”  The  prophet  Daniel  had  already  spoken  of  a 
nevrKfngdom  which  would  destroy  the  old  kingdoms.  John  the  Baptist 
spoke  of  it,  Christ  himself  declared  this  Kingdom  to  have  already  come,  and 
his  apostles  felt  that  their  contemporary  order  already  belonged  to  the  past. 

(3)  This  "revolutionary  character  of  Christianity”  had  been  recognized 
also  by  those  who  had  the  most  to  fear  Trom  its  consequences: -The 
privileged  of  the  old  order.  Among  the  Jews,  they  were  the  "high  priests, 
the  pharisees,  and  the  first  among  the  people.”  It  was  they  who  killed  Jesus. 
Rauschenbusch  saw  the  same  fear  pervading  also  those  who  persecuted  the 
Christians.  To  them  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Christianity  were  the  more 
horrifying  the  more  the  representatives  of  these  teachings  declined  to  use 
force  in  order  to  bring  about  that  new  order.  Christianity  did  not  lose  this 
revolutionary  character 


until  the  Christians  began  to  settle  for  the  prevailing  conditions  instead  of  protesting 
against  them;  until  they  were  willing  to  let  the. tree  of  injusticegrow  if  only  they  too 
could  partake, of  its  fruits;  until  the  Church  had  concluded  that  unholy  treaty  with 
Constantine  andjhe  leaders  of  the  Church  had  learned  to  flatter  the  princes,  instead 
of — like  the  apostle  Paul — making  them  tremble;  not  until  then  did  Samson  lose  his 
locks  and  his  strength. 

(4)  A  perfect  new  order. willnot  be  established  until  the  comingof  the-Lord, 
but  the  development  toward  one  must  begin  now.  While  Rauschenbusch 
would  later  use  Christ’s  parables  of  growth  in-order  to  support  this  idea  of 
his,  he  uses  at  this  point  his  own  image  takerr-fronv-nature; 

The  development  must  begin  before  the  final  stage  is  reached;  just  as  the 
development  is  finished  at  the  moment  when  the  butterfly  leaves  the  cocoon,  yet  this 
V  final  stage  has  been  preceded  by  a  week-long  or  often  month-long  development. 

Those  who  would  postpone  the  work  of  renewing  society  have  no 
confidence  in  the  present  power  of  Christianity.  Such  an  attitude  borders 
on  heresy: 

The  worst  distortion  of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  individual,  is  the 
postponement  of  the  renewal  of  life  until  the  future  life,  not  asked  for  and  expected  in 
this  life.  The'  worst  distortion  of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  society  is  the 
postponement  of  the  transformation  of  the  social  order  to  a  future  epoch  instead  of 
going  about  this  task  of  the  present  with  confidence. 
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Rauschenbusch,  having  rejected  the  use  of  force,  rejected  for  himself 
the  label  "rebel.”  Regardless,  Anschutz  called  him  just  that.  Rauschen¬ 
busch  replied: 

All  right  then,  my  brother;  if  you  want  to  understand  it  the  right  way,  then  go  ahead 
and  call  me  a  rebel.  After  all,  am  I  not  a  member  of  the  most  revolutionary  society  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  apostleship  of  Christ? 


At  this  point  the  controversy  had  reached  a  dead  end.  Anschutz  could  do  no 
more  than  repeat  his  well-known  principles:  First,  that  changes  in  society 
occur  only  indirectly,  through  transformations  taking~pla.ce,  within 
individuals;  second,  that  a  truly  radical  renewal  of  the  social  order  will  not 
be  achieved  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ.156 

In  his  reply  Rauschenbusch  added  an  important  argument  to  those 
used  before,  namely,  the  interpretation  of  the  contemporary  situation  as  a 
time  of  crisis.157  He  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  steam  power  had 
led  to  am  industrial  revolution  which  caused  definite  changes  in  human 
relationships.  While  an  artisan  had  actually  worked  together  with  his 
journeymen  and  these  also  became  members  of  his  family,  the  owner  of  a 
factory  hardly  knows  his  workers  at  all.  While  a  customer  used  to  discuss 
the  product  he  wanted  to  buy  with  the  artisan,  the  owner  of  a  factory  no 
longer  knows  any  of  his  customers.  Thus,  essential  human  relationships 
are  destroyed.  The  owner  of  a  factory  has  no  means jof  taking  part  in  a 
happy  or  in  a  tragic  event  affecting  his  workers.  He  is  indifferent  to  the 
human  fate  of  those  working  for  him;  his  only  interest  is  their  work.  There 
is  no  longer  any  place,  for  instance,  where  emergency  situations  can  be 
worked  out  in  personal  contact.  The  industrial  economy  has  created 
situations  which  had  never  been  foreseen  by  the  old  system  of  Christian 
ethics: 

The  old  rules  for  what  constitutes  a  good  citizen  and  an  honest  man  have  become 
insufficient.  We  are  watching  the  strange  spectacle  that  the  same  man  may  be  a 
gentle  husband,  a  perfect  father,  an  active  member  of  the  congregation,  a  tender 
friend,  even  a  praying  Christian,  and  yet,  known  throughout  the  land  as  a  man  who 
pitilessly  exploits  small  businessmen  and  inflates  the  cost  of  food  for  an  entire 
nation,  in  order  to  enrich  himself. 

What  we  most  urgently  need  is  a  restructuring  of.  ethical  teachings,  an 
integration  of  theold  and  eternally  valid  principles  of  right  and  love  with- the  changed 
conditions.158 

Every  Christian-must  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  uevnethics.  But  above 
all  every  teacher  of  the  people,  particularly  the  clergy,  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  present  problems  so  thatJie  may  be  both  a  learner  and  a 
teach er-at-the  same  time  arid  contribute  to  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
people.  At  a  time  when  the  welfare  of  the  individual  has  become 
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increasingly  dependent  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire  society,  it  is  really  the 
will  of  the  people  that  creates  better  laws  and  a  more  equitable  order.  And 
the  latter,  in. turn.,_Qffer  a  better  chance  for  happiness  to  each  human  being: 

I  consider  il  most  important  that  we,  prophets  of  the  new  order,  not  be  found  to  have 
been  merely  nagging  pharisees,  but  rather  seers  of  the  future.  The  people  are  restless. 
1  bey  are  coming  to  us  asking — as  the  people  of  Israel  were  asking  the  prophets — "Do 
you  have  a  word  of  God  for  us?  ’  So  far  they  have  mostly  turned  away  from  us 
disappointed.  We  were  too  busy  with  other  matters.  Is  it  to  remain  that  way? 

Once  this  position  had  been  stated,  the  discussion  of  the  "social 
question  could  be  considered  closed.  The  two  essential  points  were  clearly 
defined.  But,  in  Der  Sendbote,  real  argumentation  seemed  to  be  only 
beginning.  One  of  the  older  preachers  wrote  that  one  should  not  envy  the 
rich  since  they,  too,  had  their  own  problems,  such  as  disease  and.similar 
hardships:  Besides  that,  the  preacher  should  not  get  involved  in  questions 
of  "what  is  mine  and  what  is  thine”— Christ  had  done  the  same. 159  The  first 
argument  was  answered  by  Rauschenbusch  very  simply  by  saying  that  it  is 
true,  that  there  were  indeed  many  poor  rich  people,  but  many  more  poor 
poor  people.  The  goal  should  be  the  building  of  a  society  wherejeveryone 
has  enough  and  none  too  much.  Apart  from  this,  the  church  should 
certainly  not  be  a  judge  over  wages,  as  Christ  had  refused  to  be  judge  over 
inheritances,  but  it  should  most  certainly  call  wrong  what  is  wrong. 160  If 
the  church  does  not  speak  and  act  against  such  wrongs,  otEerTwhtrare  not 
guided  byjustice,  charity,  and  hope  will  speak  and  act. 

Nathaniel  Schmidt  took  the  same  position.  He  also  maintained  that 
the  individual  was  coming  to  feel  more  and  more  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  A 
healthy  community,  however,  cannot  exist  if  there  are  toamanypoor  and 
too  many  rich.  Such  a  separation  on  the  basis  of  "what  is  mine  and  what  is 
thine”  completely  contradicts  the  idea  of  community.  This  question  can 
only  be  solved  if  the  clergy  in  their  preaching  stress  love  and  the  people 
really  defend  the  rights  of  others.161  Still  another  article  appeared, 
rejecting  Henry  George’s  proposition  to  abolish  private  ownership  of  real 
estate.162  Other  articles  were  published  but  none  contained  any  significant- 
ly  new  arguments.163 

This  was  the  time  when  the  editor  decided  to  end  the  discussion  and  to 
give  the  last  word  to  Rauschenbusch.  He  wrote,  "It  will  certainly  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  to  hear  a  detailed  presentation  by  the  man  who 
has  worked  with  this  question  more  than  anyone  of  us.”  164 
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PART  II 


Rauschenbusch’s  discussion  with  anschutz  and  others  had  been 
extensive  and  undoubtedly  it  was  useful  in  solidifyingJiis-pQsitiorhin~his 
ownjnind.  When  the  editor  of  DerSendbote  brought  the  discussions  to  an 
end,  Rauschenbusch  wrote  a  clear  summary  of  much  that  he  had 
previously  written. 

Rauschenbusch’s  statement,  among  other  things,  contains  a  list  of 
books  which  clearly  shows jw ho  had jnflu^ced-him-most-profotlndly.  It 
also  shows  tKat~  up  to  that  time,  he  had  been  little  influenced  in ^Kis  attitude 
toward  social  problem&JjyXer man  theology,  whether  liberal  or  not.  For 
this  fact  he  as  much  as  apologizes  when  he  addresses  his  German  readers: 

I  am  sorry  that  the  books  are  mostly  English  books.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  my 
hands  on  many  German  books,  and  what  I  did  read  was  not  what  I  would  have 
recommended  to  my  readers. 

1.  On  the  position  of  Christianity  on  the  social  question: 

a.  the  Bible;  especially  the  laws  set  down  by  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke. 

b.  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  by  Professor  R.  T.  Ely;  Prof.  Ely  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  a  simple  and  serious  man,  a  convinced  Christian  and  one  of  the 
top  experts  on  national  economy. 

2.  On  the  question  of  land  holdings.  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  in  all  social 
investigations.  The  epoch-making  work  on  this  question  is  Progress  and  Poverty  by 
Henry  George.  It  is  no  easy  reading.  The  same  material  is  presented  in  more  readable 
form  in  Social  Problems  by  Henry  George.  Although  Henry  George  abandoned  his 
attempt  of  establishing  his  own  political  party,  his  ideas  are  increasingly  gaining 
recognition.  Often  they  have  been  ridiculed  by  people  who  knew  about  them  from 
hearsay  only.  But  they  deserve  serious  consideration.  Henry  George  is  a  talented, 
honest  man;  he  confesses  his  faith  in  God  and  immortality;  in  spite  of  being  much 
maligned,  his  character  is  blameless.  He  is  an  upright  opponent  of  socialism. 

3.  On  socialism: 

a.  Looking  Backward  by  Edward  Bellamy.  A  famous  book.  Available  also  in 
German. 

b.  The  Fabian  Essays. 
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4.  On  free  trade  and  protective  taxes: 

a.  Problems  of  Today  by  R.  T.  Ely. 

b.  Protection  and  Free  Trade  by  Henry  George. 

5.  On  the  labor  movement: 

The  Labor  Movement  in  America  by  R.  T.  Ely. 

6.  On  the  monetary  question  which  at  present  is  passionately  discussed  by  the 
farmers,  I  do  not  know  of  a  good  book.  I  have  not  concerned  myself  with  it  very  much 
so  far. 

7.  Of  Christian  charitable  activities:  the  highly  competent  book  In  Darkest  England 
by  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Among  magazines,  I  can  recommemd  The  Dawn. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  will  hold  a  grudge  against  me  if  I  also  recommend  a 
monthly  publication  of  which  I  am  co-editor,  For  the  Right.165 

Even  more  important  than  Rauschenbusch’s  book  list  is  a  summary 
Statement  of  his  views  of  what  Christian  socialism  is.  Because  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  it  is  quoted  in  full: 


A  Double  Distinction 


The  point  of  view  I  would  like  our  churches  to  adopt  differs  from  two  other  positions 
to  its  right  and  to  its  left.  It  differs  from  the  average  Christian  on  the  right  and  from 
the  socialist  and  reformer  on  the  left.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  our  task  to 
anxiously  seek  an  un-dangerous  middle  way,  but  boldly  to  take  from  both  what  is  true 
and  good,  and  to  unite  all  in  one  whole,  one  which  comes  closer  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  than  either  one  of  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  differences  are  found  mainly  in  the 
following  points: 

1.  Christianity  in  its  current  form  puts  much  emphasis  on  the  transformation  of  the 
individual  and  little  emphasis  on  the  transformation  of  the  total  life  of  mankind.  It 
strives  to  bring  the  individual  to  heaven,  but  not  to  bring  heaven  to  earth.  It  preaches 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  righteousness,  but  Jesus’  central  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth  is  half  forgotten.  I  say,  we  must  do  the  one  but  we  must  not  omit  the 
other.  Christianity  has,  like  an  ellipse,  two  centers:  the  eternal  life  as  the  goal  of  the 
individual’s  development,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  goal  of  the  development  of 
all  mankind.  Only  one  who  understands  these  two  thoughts  in  their  full  meaning  and 
with  all  their  interrelationships,  has  a  complete  concept  of  Christianity. 

2.  Christianity  as  it  exists  around  us,  points  with  pride  to  the  social  change,  that  has 
already  been  achieved  through  the  influence  of  Christian  endeavor,  for  example,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  raised  position  of  the  woman,  and  so  forth,  but  it  consciously 
refuses  to  tackle  the  remaining  evils.  It  expects  these  to.gradually  vanish  if  more 
individuals  live  a  true  Christian  life.  We  too  believe  that  the  unconscious  influence 
of  a  life  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  Christ,  already  limits  evil;  but  we  believe  that  this 
process  would  be  accelerated  if  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with  clear  knowledge  and 
inflexible  will,  would  reveal  the  evils  and  insist  that  they  be  abolished. 

3.  Regarding  the  social  evils,  the  Christian  church  restricts  itself  generally  to  an 
exercise  of  charity.  That  indeed  mitigates  the  results  of  personal  and  social  sins,  but  it 
does  not  eliminate  the  causes.  It  preaches,  furthermore,  repentance  of  sins  for  the 
individual  and  so  attacks  the  causes  of  misery,  as  far  as  individuals  are  to  be  blamed 
for  it.  But  very  much  of  existing  misery,  poverty,  illness,  even  the  vices  around  us, 
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are  caused  by  the  unjust  social  structure.  And  the  church,  as  the  mouth  of  Christ, 
does  not  do  its  duty  if  it  does  not  preach  repentance  to  the  state.  God  is  not  only  love, 
he  is  also  justice.  Let  justice  proceed  and  then  let  love  intervene  in  order  to  mitigate 
that  misery  which  is  still  to  come. 

4.  The  Christian  church  has  lamentably  weakened  Jesus’  teaching  on  money  and 
wealth.  It  protests,  here  and  there,  against  too  much  wealth  but  it  generally  restricts 
itself  to  demanding  that  some  of  the  money  be  used  for  charity.  The  rich  man  is 
praised  and  admired  when  he  gives  one  tenth  of  his  income  for  Christian  purposes.  I 
maintain  that  we  first  have  to  ask:  'Where  did  you  get  it  from?’  and  then:  'Where  is  it 
going?’  If  Christian  justice  would  be  more  in  charge  at  the  entrance  to  tjie  depository, 
Christian  love  would  manage  the  exit  more  easily. 

I  wrote  for  Christian  readers,  so  I  gave  a  closer  look  to  these  matters.  For  the  same 
reason  I  will  be  shorter  in  the  following  points.  If  I  were  writing  this  article  for  a 
socialist  paper,  I  would  shorten  the  preceding  and  explain  thoroughly  the  following, 
for  both  are  equally  important  to  me. 

1.  The  multitude  of  social  reformers,  even  if  not  confessedly  atheistic,  disregard 
God.  They  hope  the  abolition  of  all  misery  will  come  with  a  change  of  the  conditions 
in  which  people  live.  With  the  Old  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  gladly  admit  the 
powerful  influence  of  these  external  factors.  But  we  call  it  a  disastrous  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  if  the  divine  life,  'Christ  in  us,’  is  disregarded  as  the  greatest 
power  in  human  life. 

2.  The  social  movement  is  to  a  large  extent  materialistic.  It  demands  participation  in 
profits.  They  say,  'Your  duties  and  our  rights,’  but  we  Christians  must  say,  'Your 
rights  and  our  duties.’  We  are  not  allowed  to  ask  anything  for  ourselves  but 
everything  for  others.  We  are  not  hungry  for  profit  but  for  justice. 

3.  In  the  socialist  movement  there  is  much  hatred.  They  appeal  to  hatred  and  kindle 
it  as  their  best  ally.  We  reject  hatred  as  a  double  edged  sword  without  a  hilt  that  cuts 
the  hand  of  everyone  who  wields  it.  We  assert,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  fearless 
resistance  to  injustice  with  prudence  and  love,  and  that  this  unity  is  more  powerful 
than  hatred. 

4.  A  large  part  of  the  radical  reform  party  considers  violence  a  permissible 
instrument  in  the  fight  against  social  injustice.  Christ  rejected  the  use  of  violence, 
even  for  the  protection  of  innocence.  Those  of  us  who  wish  to  follow  him 
unconditionally,  do  the  same. 

Of  equal  importance  are  some  of  Rauschenbusch’s  remarks  on  the 
new  attitude  of  a  Christian  socialist.  He  answers,  for  instance,  the  question 
"What  to  do?”  by  urging  restraint  in  consumption:  "If  you  see  sinfulness 
in  modern  business  pra61ices,  refuse  fo  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.”  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  community  not  to  throw 
charity  at  the  needy,  like  almsgiving,  but  rather  let  them  participate  in 
what  is  rightfully  theirs.  And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  to  work  for  better 
laws,  be  it  through  political  activities  or  through  the  right  to  vote. 

Articles  on  the  Prophets 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  compared  with  Rauschenbusch’s 
first  important  book  on  the  social  gospel,  Christianity  and  the  Social 
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Crisis ,166  published  in  1907,  we  see  that  the  basic  elements  of  that  book 
were^worked  out  more  than  fifteen  years  before.  It  is  possible  that  he  also 
then  delineated  the  social  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  for  it  was 
about  this  time,  around  1890-91,  that  Rauschenbusch  "discovered”  these 
aspects  for  himself.  In  March,  1891,  DerSendbote  published  a  series  of  four 
articles  by  Rauschenbusch,  all  treating  this  topic. 

The  first  of  these  articles  contains  a  description  of  the  prophetic  office 
in  general . 167  He  says  that  the  characteristic  aspect  of  the  prophet  is  not  his 
ability  to  foretell  the  future,  but  a  totally  spiritual  way  of  life.  A  prophet  is 
so  absolutely  under  the  influence  of  God  that  he  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
magic  of  what  is  visible.  This  fact  also  determines  the  prophets’  activities: 
First,  they  fought  for  the  spiritual  life  and  against  a  sensuous  life.  Second, 
they  affirmed  the  spiritual  life  against  a  service  of  God  which  consists 
of  nothing  but  old  rituals.  Inner  truths  are  more  important  than  ojitward 
forms.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  prophets  were  persecuted  by  the 
priests,  the  guardians  of  tradition.  Third,  in  the  life  of  the  state,  the 
prophets  emphasized  justice  as  against  so-called  wisdom  of  the  state.  They 
were„ politicians  and  many  of  their  speeches  were  political  speeches.  But 
they  started,  not  with  what  was  expedient,  but  what  was  dictated  by  justice. 
Thus  they  often  invited  the  wrath  of  professional  politicians.  Eourth^tbe 
prophet  sJeltthaMhey  were  dependent  solely  on  God.  This  is  why  they  did 
not  Tear  men,  high  or  low.  The  fifth  jpoint. is  that  they  were  men  of  the 
future: 

The  future  is  different  from  the  present.  God  sits  in  judgment.  He  guides  the  world 
safely  through  all  the  sinfulness  of  man,  through  all  the  seeming  defeats,  toward  his 
own  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  present  is  closer  to  God  than  the  past.  The  future  will  be 
even  closer  to  Him  than  the  present.  And  all  those  in  whom  dwells  the  spirit  of  God 
have  a  presentiment  of  that  which  is  to  come.  .  .  .  Since  they  already  now  participate 
in  the  exchange  and  the  understanding  of  God's  future,  they  are  able  to  prepare  and 
to  bring  closer  that  same  future. 

It  has  been  foretold  that,  in  the  New  Covenant,  the  prophetic  spirit  of  God 
will  be  the  common  property  of  the  entire  people  of  God.  AJLChri&tians 
must  be  prophets;  the  prophetic  characteristics  should  be  the  guidelines  of 
a  life^ih  God  for  all  Christians. 

Rauschenbusch  further  states  that  a  prophetic  life  is  not  mainly  a  life 
characterized  by  spiritual  flights  into  higher  regions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
suffering  of  the  prophet  is  what  is  truly  characteristic  of  such  a  man.168 
Every  time  a  prophet  gave  an  important  word  of  God  to  men,  the  same 
spectacle  repeated  itself:  Instead  of  receiving  this  word  with  an  open  heart, 
the  people  closed  their  ears  and  tried  to  close  the  mouth  of  God  with  all 
possible  means.  The  varieties  of  prophetic  suffering  are  many.  Future 
generations,  however,  did  accept  the  truth  of  these  messages,  valued  them 
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highly,  and  were  guided  by  them.  "This  is  what  repeats  itself  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Every  generation  honors  the  prophets  of  the  past 
and  persecutes  the  prophets  of  the  present.”  It  is  true  that  mankind  learns 
from  the  mistakes  of  past  generations  and  thus  makes  progress.  But  man 
has  never  learned  to  hear  the  topical,  present  word  of  God. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  God  elevates  mankind  to  ever  higher  stages.  .  .  .  From  one 
era  to  the  next,  mankind  goes  ahead  urged  on  by  the  power  of  God,  forward  and 
upward.  Prophetic  men,  being  ahead  of  their  times  and  tasting  the  power  of  the 
coming  era,  are  shouting  the  word  of  God  at  us,  the  word  we  need  today. 

We  can  see  that  in  this  particular  period  Rauschenbusch  finds  the 
movement  of  the  prophetic  word  through  world  history  to  represent  best 
his  idea  of  progress  and  evolution.  He  believed  in  "the  presence  of  God  in 
the  world  and  in  His  progressive  victory  over  the  world.” 


The  individual  develops.  The  community,  too,  develops.  To  believe  that  the  first  is 
true  and  to  deny  the  second  means  to  split  apart  God’s  work  of  salvation.  ...  I 
believe,  that  every  person  is  an  object  of  divine  love  and  respect,  and  a  goal  of  divine 
salvation  which,  for  him,  reaches  its  highest  fulfillment  in  his  participation  in 
eternal  and  divine  life.  I  also  believe  that  all  of  mankind  is  one  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
something  like  an  immensely  huge  personality  that  also  sins,  learns  and  progresses. 
And  this  personality,  too,  is  a  goal  of  divine  salvation  which  finds  its  fulfillment  in 
the  perfection  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.169 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  prophetic  responsibility  of  the  community. 
The  spirit  of  God  is  present  in  the  individual  members  of  the  community  of 
God,  but  even  more  so  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  community  as  a 
whole  has  the  prophetic  gift  and  the  prophetic  task.  The  community  as  a 
whole  has  to  be  ahead  of  mankind  in  its  thinking.  "It  has  to  lead  that  kind  of 
life  now  which  the  other  people  will  not  lead  until  a  future;  epoch  has 
arrived.”- Incertain  ways  it  has  done  that  already:  (1)  It  has  taught  the 
world  that  it  is  wrong  to  consider  holy  places  and  things.  God  can  be 
worshiped  in  any  place.  (2)  The  community  has  refused  to  recognize 
national  barriers  within  its  ranks,  and  in  doing  so  it  has  led  mankind  on  a 
path  which  will  end  racial  hatred  and  nationalism. 

(3)  The  community  of  Christ  was  the  first  to  defend  the  idea  of  the  organic 
interdependence  of  mankind  which  was  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  image  of  a  body 
with  many  parts.  This  presupposes  the  responsibility  of  all  for  all,  and  equally  the 
responsibility  of  society  to  care  for  its  weaker  members.  All  state  welfare  for  the  poor 
and  the  sick  indicates  that  mankind  has  begun  to  repeat,  haltingly,  prophetic  word. 
The  entire' future  restructuring  of  social  life  among  the  civilized  nations  will  simply 
be  the  attempt*  to  realize  this  prophetic  idea  in  every-day  life. 

(4)  One  other  Christian  idea  which  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  life  of 
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society  is  self-sacrifice.  It  has  been  absorbed  most  deeply  by  the  world  of 
medicine,  but  least  of  all  in  the  business  world. 

Rauschenbusch  felt  that  a  beginning  has  been  made.  But  the 
community  is  actualizing  its  prophetic  office  only  unconsciously,  indirect¬ 
ly.  It  still  is  preoccupied  with  itself  and  employs  the  largest  part  of  its 
energy  to  keep  itself  functioning.  How  much  more  effective  could  it  be  if  it 
were  conscious  of  its  calling  and  would  actualize  it  consciously. 

In  the  last  of  these  articles  Rauschenbusch  finally  disclosed  that  the 
Baptists  have  a  very  special  prophetic  task.170  His  emphasis  on  the  special 
Baptist  contribution  did  not  mean  that  he  had  become 
narrowly  sectarian,  for  throughout  his  whole  life,  though  he  was  a 
convinced  Baptist,171  at  the  same  time  he  called  for  cooperation  with  all 
Christians.  What  is  it  that  gives  the  Baptists  a  special  calling?  Above 
anything  else  it  is  the  principle  of  absolute  government  by  the  people  and  of 
voluntary  cooperation.  The  first  is  a  model  for  the  form  of  government  all 
over  the  world,  the  second  a  model  for  the  future  form  of  industrial 
production i  Baptists  are  more  progressive  than  others  in  still  another  area 
which  was  as  much  discussed  then  as  it  is  today:  Women  take  part  injhe 
decisions  of  the  community,  even  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  what 
should  be.  But  at  least  in  their  community  structure  Baptists  are  the  most 
progressive.  They  should  consider  this  their  prophetic  task,  and  they 
should  joyfully  propagate  these  attitudes. 

Rauschenbusch  has  often  been  characterized  as  a  prophet.  As  a  young 
man  already  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  prophet.  And  he  suffered  the  fate  of  all 
prophets:  The  German  Baptists  were  those  who  heeded  him  least.  For  the 
most  part  they  steadfastly  refused  to  listen  to  his  message  of  the-sooial 
responsibility  of- the-church.  The  discussion  of  the  social  question  in  Der 
SenUbote  was  soon  forgotten.  Later  articles  in  DerSendbote  indicate  that  the 
original  conservatism  withstood  the  discussion  unscathed. 

England  and  Germany 

When  the  last  two  articles  in  this  series  were  published,  Rauschen¬ 
busch  was  no  longer  in  America.  His  hearing  had  been  more  and  more 
impaired  during  the  two  preceding  years  so  that  he  was^no  longer  able 
readily  to  carry  on  personal  conversations.  Personal-pastoral  care  had 
become  totally  impossible  for  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  more^of  a  burden 
than  a  source  of  assistance  to  his  congregation.  This  is  why  he  decided  to 
give  up  his  service  as  a  preacher.  He  had  initially  hesitated  to  do  so,  waiting 
for  the  financial  problems  connected  with  construction  of  the  new  church 
building  to  be  settled.  But  now  the  time  had  come  to  say  goodbye.  He 
planned  to  seek  additional  medical  help  in  Germany  in  order  to  return  to 
New  York  where  he  still  saw  future  work  waiting  for  him.172 
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His  congregation  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.  Instead  he  was 
granted  a  prolong  leave  of  absence  for  his  trip  to  Germany.173  Still  not  sure 
of  what  his  future  would  be,  he  sailed  for  Germany  on  March  14,  1891, 
accompanied  by  his  sister  Emma,  who  at  that  time  was  studying  in  Boston. 

First  they  went  to  England  in  order  to  get  to  know  the  Salvation  Army 
and  Fabianism.174  After  a  sKort  stopover  in  Hamburg,  they  stayed  in  Berlin 
until  the  end  of  July.  From  there  they  went  to  the  more  quiet  and  cool 
university  town  of  Greifswald  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  both  places 
Rauschenbusch  pursued  intensive  studies.  As  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  a 
considerable  number  of  book  slips  from  both  university  libraries  have  been 
preserved,  as  well  as  Rauschenbusch’s  notes  which  show  what  books  he 
read,  or  at  least  wanted  to  read.  I  have  been  able  to  decipher  about  seventy 
titles.  These  are  the  subjects  and  areas  in  which  he  was  most  interested: 
The  origin  of  the  Messianic  idea  and  of  the  Kingdom-of-God  idea  in  late 
Judaism,175  the  life  of  Christ,  176  and  ethics,  especially  in  connection  with 
statistics  and  sociology.177  He  also  read  standard  history  books  by  Ranke, 
Sybel  and  Treitschke,  and  the  two  most  important  books  by  Frederick!). 
Maurice.178  He  also  acquainted  himself  with  the  two  significant 
publications  on  the  social  question  by  Hermann  Cremer.179  Hermann 
Cremer  was  the  recognized  spokesman  of  "positive”  theology,  a  convinced 
opponent  of  liberal  theology,  and  the  founder  of  the  "Greifswald  School.” 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Greifswald.  Rauschenbusch  and  Cremer’s 
son  Ernst  had  been  friends  since  the  time  both  of  them  had  studied  at  the 
Guterloh  "Gymnasium.”  They  met  again  in  Berlin.180 

Some  preserved  letters  show  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  his 
relationship  with  Ernst  Cremer’s  parents  had  been  cordial.181  In  Greifswald 
Rauschenbusch  had  stayed  at  the  couple’s  home  for  the  a  week  and 
received  from  them  all  the  support  he  needed.182 

Although  Hermann  Cremer  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  liberal 
theologians,  there  was  one  area  in  which  he  believed,  at  least  for  a  time,  he 
could  cooperate  with  them,  namely,  in  the  "evangelisch-sozialer 
Kongress.”  183  Mutual  Christian  charity  work  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  means 
of  overcoming  their  theological  differences.  Stocker,  the  preacher  at  the 
Court  in  Berlin,  was  his  model:  Stocker  was  conservative  in  theology,  but 
very  progressive  in  social  areas.  Many  of  Cremer’s  publications  on  this 
question  are  basically  written  in  defense  of  Stocker.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  paragraphs  in  these  publications  could  really  have  been  written 
by  Rauschenbusch.  Cremer  says,  for  instance,  that  "the  present  social 
order  cannot  be  taken  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  same  as  this  would  not  have 
been  possible  with  slavery  and  servitude.  Wherever  something  is  found  to 
be  rotten  in  society,  Christianity  will  have  to  be  on  the  side  of  reform, 
although  not  on  the  side  of  revolution.” 184  The  urgency  of  social  reforms 
was  not  new  to  the  church: 
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Men  with  insight,  especially  among  Christians,  have  long  ago  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  industrial  development  with  its  tendency  to  aggravate  the  contrast  of  rich  and 
poor,  the  crowding  of  pennyless  masses  of  laborers  into  the  centers  of  industry,  and 
poverty  right  next  to  the  glitter  of  wealth.185 

But  the  church  had  missed  too  many  opportunities  in  this  area,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  growth  of  "social  democracy  which  is  hostile  toward  the  state  and 
toward  the  church”.  His  weightiest  argument  against  the  socialists  is  their 
materialism: 


Socialism  and  capitalism  are  brothers,  grown  on  the  same  tree  and  both  doomed  to 
perdition  since  they  are  tied  to  each  other  by  an  indestructible  bond.  The  tree  is 
materialism,  the  bond  is  mammon.186 

He  maintained  that  what  was  required  was  the  absorption  of  the  Christian 
principle  of  love  into  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  Christian  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  was  being  applied  widely  already.  In  antiquity,  on  the 
contrary,  the  idea  of  equality  before  the  law  was  totally  unknown. 

As  soon  as  the  church  had  become  the  church  of  the  people,  and  as  far  as  even  a 
breath  of  Gospel  was  preached  and  believed,  the  disenfranchisement  of  entire  classes 
was  no  longer  tenable.  The  very  first  influence  of  the  Christian  .  .  .  principle  of 
charity  on  the  formulation  of  law  can  be  seen  in  the  abolition  of  that 
disenfranchisement.187 

The  area  which  so  far  has  been  least  affected  by  this  principle  is  the 
question  of  property: 


The  principle  of  charity  stood  in  stark  opposition  to  the  Roman  legal  concept  of 
property,  and  to  this  day,  it  has  not  been  able  to  transform  the  Roman  law.188 

These  examples  show  that  Rauschenbusch  and  Cremer  must  have 
easily  agreed  on  the  question  of  the  social  responsibility  of  the  church. 
Both  were  conservative  theologians;  yet  both  believed  in  the  possible 
realization  of  Christian  love  in  society.  For  both,  history  furnished  the 
proof  that  this  realization  had  already  begun  but  had  not  progressed  far 
enough.  Both  called  for  changes  in  the  social  order  through  reform  rather 
than  revolution.  It  can  be  assumed  that  Cremer  was  Rauschenbusch’s  main 
discussion  partner  in  Germany  in  1891.  How  eagerly  Rauschenbusch 
pursued  such  discussions  can  be  seen  in  the  following  report  by  August 
Rauschenbusch  on  his  son’s  activities: 


Walther  is  deeply  involved  with  Christian-social  ideas  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Germany  getting  books  on  these  matters  from  the  libraries  in  Berlin  and  Greifswald, 
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discussing  them  with  thoughtful  men  and — writing  a  book  about  them,  in  the 
English  language.  He  will  soon  have  it  published  in  America.  This  will  perhaps  gain 
him  great  recognition  as  a  writer,  perhaps  not.  He  sacrificed  everything  else  for  this 
book.189 

Rauschenbusch  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  the  writing  of  this  book. 
He  also  preached  sermons  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  and  his  listeners  are  said 
to  have  been  "much  overwhelmed."  190 

While  Rauschenbusch’s  mind  and  spirit  were  greatly  stimulated  by 
his  German  visit,  his  primary  goal  of  improving  his  hearing  was  not 
realized.  He  gave  up  all  hope  of  regaining  his  hearing.  To  compensate  for 
his  deafness  he  undertook  an  intensive  course  in  lip  reading  in  the  fall.191 

In  December  he  finally  returned  to  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  New  York,  he  had  not  committed  himself  as  to  his 
future  plans.  In  the  fall  he  had  received  an  offer  to  become  assistant  editor 
of  the  publishing  company  of  the  German  Baptists  in  Cleveland.192  But 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York,  he  was  welcomed  by  his  congregation  so 
enthusiastically  that  we  may  assume  he  refused  to  accept  the  Cleveland 
offer  for  this  reason.193  He  stayed  with  his  congregation,  his  only  one,  as 
their  beloved  pastor,  until  1897  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  field  of  church  history. 
He  remained  in  that  position  until  his  death  in  1918. 

Summary 

Reviewing  the  documentary  material  given  above  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  better-known  portions  of  Rauschenbusch’s  writings  in 
For  the  Right ,  it  becomes  possible  clearly  to  discern  the  outlines  of 
Rauschenbusch’s  theory  of  social  transformation  through  efforts  of  the 
church  as  his  thinking  developed  up  to  and  through  his  New  York  City 
pastorate.  This  theory  he  based  on  considerations  which  are  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Especially  for  the  poor  and  for  the  underprivileged  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  live  a  God-pleasing  life  in  the  social  framework  as  it  exists.  In 
part,  this  may  be  explained  by  their  personal  shortcomings,  but  that  still 
leaves  much  unanswered.  Their  involvement  in  a  sinful  society  makes 
them  sinners.  Their  struggle  to  stay  alive  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
violate  the  basic  principles  of  Christian  ethics.  Thus,  the  causes  of  their 
failures  are  the  defects  in  the  social  order.  For  this  reason  individual 
charitable  activity  can  no  longer  be  the  main  response  to  human  misery. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  entire  social  system  has  to  be  modified  in  such 
ways  as  to  permit  each  human  being  to  follow  God’s  commandments  freely. 

In  certain  situations,  individual  works  of  charity  may  even  in 
themselves  violate  the  commandment  to  love  one’s  neighbor.  A  case  in 
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point  would  be  the  money  given  to  a  charitable  cause,  if  this  money  comes 
from  industrial  enterprises  whose  profits  were  derived  from  obvious 
exploitation  of  their  workers.  Another  example  is  the  profit  from  land 
speculation  that  had  contributed  to  the  impoverishment  of  others.194 

The  church  has  the  duty  to  work  for  needed  changes  in  the  existing 
social  order.  If  the  church  fails  to  do  this,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  others 
who  are  not  motivated  by  love  and  compassion.  In  the  message  of  the  love 
of  God,  the  church  possesses  the  right  means  for  the  renewal  of  man  and  of 
mankind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  throughout  the  development  of  his 
theory,  Rauschenbusch  insists  on  this  double  duty  of  individual  and  social 
salvation.  He  never  made  the  mistake  of  simply  replacing  personal 
salvation  by  the  call  for  social  salvation,  a  mistake  often  made  by  certain  of 
his  successors.  He  did  not  need  to  over-emphasize  to  the  church  the  need  to 
work  for  personal  salvation,  but  he  had  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
evangelical  concern  had  to  include  the  social  structures. 

In  Rauschenbusch’s  view,  the  greatest  achievements  come  from  a 
prophetic  church:  By  being  a  true  community  and  truly  believing  in 
divine  justice,  the  prophetic  church  can  be  the  model  of  a  future  improved 
world  order.  Such  a  church  also  educates  the  individual  member  of  the 
congregation  for  socially  oriented  action.  The  extension  of  such  an 
example  and  education  would  then  necessarily  result  in  better,  more 
equitable  social  legislation  and  action  all  over  the  world. 

Such  ideas,  however,  require  a  reevaluation  of  the  relationship  of 
church  and  state.  The  old  view  of  strict  separation  of  church  and  state  is 
justified,  but  it  expresses  only  half  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  the  goal  of 
Christianity  to  recreate  the  state  in  accordance  with  its  highest  ideals.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  the  ideal  goal  not  only  for  the  church  but  equally  for  the 
state. 

Rauschenbusch  does  not  appear  overly  shocked  by  the  fact  that  ideas 
of  this  sort  were  not  immediately  and  enthusiastically  accepted  by  church 
members.  The  history  of  slavery  serves  him  as  a  model  for  his  own 
situation.  There  had  always  been  people  who  knew  that  slavery  was  wrong 
and  un-Christian,  but  they  were  a  minority.  The  church  herself  not  only 
kept  silent  but  went  as  far  as  furnishing  the  masters  of  slaves  with 
supporting  biblical  arguments.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Christian 
truth  of  the  freedom  inherent  in  man  won  out  and  resulted  in  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  in  America.195  The  same  will  happen  in  regard  to  the  social 
gospel.  There  already  are  individuals  who  have  embraced  this  Christian 
truth,  but  time  is  required  before  this  new  insight  will  be  the  common 
property  of  the  church  and  of  society  at  large.  It  will  again  be  the  church 
which  will  furnish  the  best  counter  arguments.  But  the  history  of  prophecy 
shows  that  God  had  always,  in  the  face  of  the  resistance  put  up  by  the 
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guardians  of  tradition,  guided  mankind  along  its  way  toward  progress  by 
issuing  his  proper  prophetic  words.  The  prophetic  word  is  the  motor  power 
for  progress  in  human  affairs. 

The  Christian  principle  of  the  equality  of  men  has  gained  such  wide 
acceptance  that  more  and  more  nations  are  instituting  democratic 
governments.  Now  the  chances  for  a  radical  renewal  of  society  are  also 
much  greater,  since  all  people  now  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
framing  of  state  laws.  The  real  defect  in  the  existing  system  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  idea  of  democracy  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  economic 
order. 

The  path  of  society  which  leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the 
path  toward  the  Christianization  of  society,  is  radical  democratization.  As 
in  nature,  according  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  progress  is  inevitable,  so  also 
progress  in  the  social  order  cannot  be  stopped.  A  certain  trend  is  already 
emerging.  All  that  the  church  is  required  to  do  is  to  help  open  the  gates  to 
the  future  of  God,  instead  of  leaving  the  future  to  knock  at  its  gates  from 
outside.  The  proclamation  of  this  good  news  is  the  prophetic  task  of  the 
church.  The  history  of  Christianity  itself  foreshadows  the  right  path.196 

But  as  early  as  1892*  Rauschenbusch  gave  up  his  conviction  that 
progress  was  inevitable.197  However,  he  did  not  change  his  view  that  radical 
democratization  was  the  proper  way  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  conviction  he  defended  throughout  his  life. 
In  the  last  section  of  his  last  book,  he  again  wrote  of  this  connection 
between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  political  democracy: 

The  Cross  of  Christ  contributes  to  the  strengthening  of  the  power  of  prophetic 
religion,  and  therewith  the  redemptive  forces  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  prophet  had  only  a  precarious  foothold  within  the  Church,  and  no 
right  to  live  outside  of  it.  The  rise  of  free  religion  and  political  democracy  has  given 
him  a  field  and  a  task.  The  era  of  prophetic  and  democratic  Christianity  has  just 
begun.  This  concerns  the  social  gospel,  for  the  social  gospel  is  the  voice  of  prophecy 
in  modern  life.198 

This  view  of  relating  politics  and  religion  within  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  clearly  conceived  by  Rauschenbusch  in  his  early  years  and 
maintained  through  his  life.  It  finally  became  the  focal  point  of 
Rauschenbusch’s  most  important  critic,  Reinhold  Niebuhr.199 

Rauschenbusch,  in  his  early  years,  was  most  decisively  influenced  by 
Henry  George.  As  soon  as  Edward  McGlynn  was  able  freely  to  defend 
Henry  George’s  ideas,  Rauschenbusch  as  well  as  many  other  reformers  of 
that  time,  became  fascinated  by  this  man’s  thinking.200  He  believed  that 
many  of  George’s  ideas  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  also.201  Many  of  these 
ideas  he  defended  publicly  as  soon  as  George’s  books  were  published.  But 
the  time  came  when  Rauschenbusch  felt  that  George  was  too  much  of  an 
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individualist.  George  was  unable  to  see  society  as  an  organism,  as  did 
Rauschenbusch.  And  this  was  the  reason  why  George  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  radical  changes  in  the  social  order.202  In  this  point, 
Rauschenbusch  was  much  more  in  sympathy  with  the  socialists,  although 
he  rejected  their  materialistic  attitudes,  their  hostility  toward  religion  and, 
above  all,  their  views  on  the  use  of  force  in  the  social  struggle. 
Rauschenbusch  saw  the  best  means  for  bringing  about  a  better  future  in  a 
proper  combination  of  socialism  and  Christianity.  "The  Brotherhood  of 
the  Kingdom,"  in  which  Rauschenbusch  played  a  leading  role,  saw  as  its 
main  task  the  bringing  into  being  this  proper  combination.203 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  in  this  situation  Rauschenbusch  did  not 
find  much  interest  in  European  Continental  socialism.  He  was  much  more 
interested  in  the  events  taking  place  in  England.  There,  one  generation 
earlier,  Frederick  Maurice  had  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  Christian 
socialism  with  the  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  there,  in 
Fabianism,  a  reawakening  of  Christian  socialism  was  taking  place  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  also  interested  to  see  that  Booth  and  the  Salvation  Army  were 
experimenting  with  new  ways  of  social  work.204  Except  for  Bellamy’s 
American  socialism,  it  was  in  the  main  by  ideas  coming  from  England  that 
Rauschenbusch  was  most  strongly  influenced.205 

Rauschenbusch  also  read  Mazzini  and  there  found  some  support  for 
his  view  of  social  progress  as  a  growing  realization  of  Christian  principles. 
We  are  also  told  that  Rauschenbusch  was  reading  Tolstoy’s  My  Religion  in 
that  period,206  a  book  whose  radical  Christianity' was  exercising  a  strong 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  social  gospel  in  America.207 

Rauschenbusch’s  concept  of  a  prophetic  character  of  Christianity 
remained  unchanged  even  later.  He  was  always  happy  to  find  books  which 
presented  similar  views.  He  freely  quoted  such  views  if  they  could  lend 
support  to  his  own  theses.  But  the  origin  of  these  theories  is  found  in  the 
period  of  his  five-year  service  as  preacher  in  New  York.  When  he  went  to 
Germany,  before  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  no  longer  searching  for  answers 
but  only  for  confirmations.  These  confirmations,  strangely  enough,  he 
received  mainly  from  the  conservative  theologian  Albrecht  Ritschl,  and 
not  from  liberal  quarters. 

His  relationship  to  Ritschl,  however,  is  not  as  clearly  discernible  as 
we  would  wish  it  to  be.  He  mentions  Ritschl  for  the  first  time  in  July 
1892.208  Before  that  time,  the  name  Ritschl  does  not  appear  anywhere.  And 
yet,  Rauschenbusch  had  used  the  famous  simile  of  the  ellipse  with  two 
focal  points — one  personal  salvation,  the  other  the  Kingdom  of  God209 — 
for  the  first  time  in  January  1891,  that  is,  long  before  there  was  anything 
like  a  Ritschlian  School  in  America.210 

Christianity  has,  like  an  ellipse,  two  centers:  the  eternal  life  as  the  goal  of  the 
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individual  development  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  goal  of  the  development  of  all 
mankind.211 

This  formulation  is  much  too  typical  to  be  a  chance  occurrence  only. 
Rauschenbusch’s  own  position  forced  him  to  reach  just  such  a  conclusion. 
In  his  congregation,  his  main  task  was Xo  save. souls.  As  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  he  saw  his  task  as  that  of  influencing  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
to  change  it  in  accordance  with  biblical  guidelines.  In  spite  of  this  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  Rauschenbusch’s  independent  spirit  had  been 
touched  and  influenced  by  Ritschl  or  whether  he  had  recognized  in  Ritschl 
a  kindred  spirit  and  therefore  used  his  simile. 

An  essential  prerequisite  for  Rauschenbusch’s  entire  development 
was  his  theological  independence.  His  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  Old 
Testament  made  it  possible  for  him  to  discover  independently  the 
significance  of  the  prophets.  And  it  was  this  independent  thinking  in 
matters  of  theology  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  combine  his 
religiosity  with  the  social  problem.  It  was  this  openness  of  his  which  was 
more  important  for  the  development  of  his  social  gospel  than  all  outward 
influences  he  had  encountered. 
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